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The Goodyear Dealer’s Platform:— 


To Hold Your Business, by Getting Your 
Friendship, by Giving You Service 


HE Goodyear Service Sta- 

I tion Dealer startsin where 

the Goodyear factories 
leave off. 


The one big aim of the Good- 
year factories is to build mileage 
into the tires. 


The one big aim of the Good- 
year Service Station Dealer is to 
make it easy to get Goodyear 
Tires and Service. 


Thus you have maximum en- 
joyment and use of your tires 
with the least effort, time and 


expense. 


The first element of conveni- 
ence is to be able to get Good- 
year Tires when you want them. 


So Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers are located everywhere. 
By the sign above you will 
know them. 


In the rural hamlets, in the 
medium-size towns, in the big 


cities—everywhere you may be 
or may go, you will always find 
a Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer within easy reach. 


And the men in this widespread 
organization aim to earn their 
reasonable profit by giving real 
service. 


They will see that you use tires 
of proper size; they will provide 
proper inflation; they will tell 
you whether the wheels of your 
car are in alignment. 


They will guard against the 
various forms of tire abuse which 
you may innocently inflict. 


These tire experts are not sat- 
isfied merely to sell you Good- 


year tires. 


Their interest continues until 
you have had maximum 
mileage and satisfaction from 
them. 


They all have the same pur- 
pose, the same disposition—to 
hold your business by getting 
your friendship, by giving you 
service. 


Such men, who forego extra 
discounts to sell you better 
tires, are good men for you 
to deal with. 


This chain of Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station Dealers is a part 
of the Goodyear policy —a 
time and money-saving ad- 
vantage to you. 


It is given to you over and 
above the extra mileage built 
into Goodyear Tires, which 
makes them go farther and 
last longer, and so cost you 
less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
»t knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
es, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
e advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
nt in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
tiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
i would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 

ir bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
usands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver 
sers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 


buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
rer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
Agents and Salesmen............. 54-53-50-48—42-18 
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From Friend to Friend 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A LETTER 


Naturally I am anxious to increase the 
number of reputable and reliable firms 
who offer their services or their wares 
to our farmer friends thru the advertising 
pages of Successful Farming. 


There are several reasons for this. Of 
course a large percentage of the money 
received from advertisers is used in mak- 
ing Successful Farming a better and more 
valuable paper to farmers and their fam- 
ilies. When we add a page of advertising 
we can afford to add another page of 
editorial matter so that the more pages of 
advertising we can sell, the more editorial 
matter we can give you as a subscriber. 
Usually, the paper that carries a large 
volume of clean advertising is strong 
editorially and of real value to its readers. 
A paper that does not have a good income 
from advertising can not afford to con- 
tinuously spend large sums of money 
for investigations and experiments and the 
services of high class men who know how 
to judge what kind of editorial matter 
will be of most real use to farmers and their 
families, and they can’t afford to hire 
high priced artists to paint real works of 
art for their cover pages. All these things 
and many others that go to make Suc- 
cessful Farming a leader among farm 
pen are made possible at our poms 
ow subscription price because of the very 
large volume of advertising that we carry. 
The advertising Has come to us because 
advertisers have come to know that 
Successful Farming goes to people who live 
well and enjoy life and have the money to 
buy things that are of real value to them 
and have such confidence in Successful 
Farming that they know we will not 
knowingly accept any but honest adver- 
tising for our pages. 


Still there are a great many other 
manufacturers who ought to tell our 
subscribers about what they have to sell. 
Many of them are using the advertising 
pages of magazines and newspapers now 
to tell the city and town people about their 
aque ut they are neglecting the 
arm people who have just as good a right 
to have complete ihermpaiiien on high 
class merchandise As the city people have. 
They are as good buyers and they have as 
good taste and they have the money to 
pay for what they want. 

Now I want to hear from our readers 
about this matter. I want to know what 
other kinds of merchandise you would like 
to see described in our advertising columns 
and backed by our guarantee. I want 
to know what you think your neighbors 
would be interested in. 


I am going to pay ten dollars in cash for 

the besi letter naming oneor more products 
that ought to be advertised in Successful 
Farming and telling why. I am especially 
anxious to have your reasons. To the 
writer of the best letter I will pay ten 
dollars in cash and to each of the next ten 
I will give a five-year subscription to 
Successful Farming. 
The letters must be in my hands by 
September 15th, 1916. They should be 
addressed as follows: Advertising Contest 
Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines Iowa. I thank you in advance for 
helping me in this way and shall be pleased 
to send the ten dollars to the winner. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


1819 Miles in 24 Hours 


As far as from New York to Denver 


With a Hudson Super-Six 


The Supreme Endurance Test 


The Hudson Super-Six, in many a 
test, has proved itself the greatest 
car that’s built. 

No car has ever matched it in hill- 
climbing. No other stock car ever 
went so fast. None ever went so 
far at top speed. And no motor of 
its size ever showed such reserve 
power. 

But here is a record which perhaps 
means most to farmers who buy 
cars. 


Best Record by 52% 


A Hudson Super-Six with stock chassis 
was driven 1819 miles in 24 hours on 
the Sheepshead Bay track on May 
2nd. The average speed was 75.8 
miles per hour. 

That car, in a single round of the sun, 
went the distance from New York 
to Denver. It went 52 per cent 
farther than any other stock car 
had ever gone in that time. 

One man drove it all the way. No 
man could do that in a car which 
was not vibrationless. 

That man went farther in 24 hours 
than a man ever traveled before. 


50 Miles in One 


Some engineers figure that one mile at 
racing speed equals 50 miles of 
ordinary driving, in wear and strain 
on motor. 

This car had run 2,000 miles before 
that test, at average speed of 80 
miles per hour. So this 24-hour run 
made 3,800 miles which the car had 
been run at top speed—as high as 
102 miles per hour. 

Yet no part or bearing, when the 
engine was inspected, showed any 
appreciable wear. 


The Thing You Want 


What you want in a car above all else 
is reliability. And that’s what these 
tests are proving. 

It would take ten years of road work, 
perhaps, to show what we prove in 
a few days of speed work. 

In all our tests we use a stock chassis. 
The motor is exactly the same as in 
every Hudson Super-Six. Soevery 
man who buys a Super-Six gets the 
same super-endurance. 


A Patented Motor 


The Super-Six motor is a Hudson 
invention, controlled by Hudson 
patents. The principle which gives 
its utter smoothness is entirely new. 

That is why it out-performs any other 
car that’s built. Or any car that 
can be built. 

It develops 76 horsepower from a 
small, light Six. That is 80 per 
cent more than old types. 

You rarely use that power. In ordi- 
nary driving you run at half its 
capacity, so the motor is never 
strained 


But the owner of a Super-Six knows 
that he has the power. He knows 
that his car isa master. He knows 
that in speed, in hill-climbing, in 
quick pick-up, no car can do what 
his does. 

He takes pride in those facts. But his 
chief satisfaction lies in the car’s 
endurance. He knows that his car 
will last. That another car at half 
the price might cost more in the 
long run. 

Don’t buy a fine car until you know 
the Super-Six. You would surely 
face years of regret. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit 


Seven other styles of Bodies 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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EFFICIENCY IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Stating a Too Common Condition. 


Remedy To Follow 


By ALSON SECOR 





OES educa- 
D tion pay? 
Ifnot, there 
is no use discuss- 
ing the matter. 
An Indiana jury 
awarded $599.99 
for the loss of a 
boy’s life by acci- 
dent. A West 
Virginia superin- 
tendent has a dif- 
ferent estimate of 
the value of a 
boy’s life. His 
summary shows 
very well the value 
of an education, 
and I quote his 
words as stated 
by N.C. Schaeffer 
in “Pennsylvania 
Report.” 

“If an unedu- 
cated man earns 
$1.50 a day for 
300 days in a year, he does very well; and if he keeps it up for 
forty years he will earn $1.50 x300x40, or $18,000. An educated 
man is not generally paid by the day, but by the month and by 
the year. If you will strike an average of the earnings of edu- 
cated men, beginning with the President of the United States, 
who earns $75,000 a year, the presidents of the insurance com- 
panies and of large railroad companies, and run down the scale 
until you come to the lower walks in point of earnings among 
educated men, you will admit that $1000 is a low average for 
the earnings of educated labor. For forty years you have 
$40,000 as the earnings of an edueated man. Subtract $18,000 
from $40,000, and the difference, or $22,000, must represent the 
value of a boy’s time spent at school getting an education.” 

Whatever the vocation, the one best trained to think and do 
gets the best rewards for effort, whether he be trained in the 
great school of experience, or in the public or private schools. 
The fact of ssundin school does not necessarily guarantee an 
education, or the lack of school opportunities assure ignorance. 
But it is well established that proper schooling is a short cut to 
a trained mind, hence no one od to argue for a known fact. 

Every observant person knows that there is a decided lack of 
good schooling facilities in the rural districts, and it is to correct 
this that this article is written. We must first diagnose the case. 
The remedy will be given in another article. If any of these 
remarks seem directed at your particular locality, let me say 
here that they are national in scope and I am not picking out 
isolated places at all. 

i will later give local examples of what is being done to better 
school conditions in the hope of stimulating a desire for school 
improvement in every district where the country children are 
unable to get as good schooling as is offered in the best city 

[ ols. 

Without any desire to cast any flings at Missouri, for that 
state is no worse than many others in the Central West, I wish 
to quote quite extensively from the 65th Report of Public 
Schools—1914. Missouri “Shas to be shown,” so I will attempt 
to show what the conditions are, and will show later how they 
might be made better. Other states can take the truths unto 
themselves, if their schools are yet behind the time. 

Country Schools Too Cheap 

The school district is the only remnant of the original local 

vernment. The town meeting has gone. Local affairs have 

en swallowed up in the larger units of government. It is 
high time the school district went the way of the rest. It is 

o wasteful. But I was going to say, that inasmuch as we still 
have in most states the school district with its purely local 
officers who administer its affairs, the responsibility for poor 

hools rests wholly upon the people who live in these districts. 

hey have power by vote to change the officers and to change 

e taxes. So blame nobody outside your district for your poor 

hools. 

You cannot get something for nothing: Your school taxes 

ve you just what you are willing to pay for. Your taxes are 
ther not high enough or else poorly applied to their purpose. 
is is shown in the committee report to the Missouri State 
eachers’ Association, by Geo. Melcher, Secretary. He says: 
tS,000 pupils were enrolled in the rural schools of Missouri, 

id only 342,000 in the town schools, or a little more than 
.e-half were in the country. However, on the half of the 
ildren who live in towns last year the people spent for schools 
12,085,000, but on the half who lived in the country only 
1,317,000. That is, the people are spending three times as 


houses? Does the school teacher 





If children were considered as valuable as pigs, would the school houses be as good as the hog 


much annually to 
educate the town 
boy and girl as 
the country boy 
and girl * * * 
The one-half of 
the children who 
live in the towns 
and cities have 
the use of school 
property amount- 
ing to $38,000,000 
but the one-half 
in the country 
have the use of 
only $7,000,000 of 
wroperty. * * * * 
The country on an 
average has in- 
vested only $20 
~ pupil in school 
yuildings and 
equipment while 
the city has in- 
vested $110 per 
pupil. Thus the 
town and city pupils are now furnished with five times as good 
buildings as the country children and have annually expended 
upon their education three times as much as the country children 
* * * * Js it any wonder that under such conditions 
the best type of rural citizens are moving their families to the 
town and city for social and educational advantages?” 

It is habitual with farmers to complain about their taxes. 
They hold up school and road improvement because they make 
taxes so high. As a matter of fact, the country taxes for schools 
do not compare with the city school taxes nor do the results 
therefrom, as is shown by Mr. Melcher. On this matter the com- 
mittee report says: 

“*This lack of funds in the rural schools is not due to poverty. 
For altho only two-fifths of the assessed value of the State lies 
in the country, over four-sevenths of the actual valuation of the 
State is country property. The rate of taxation for the rural 
schools is 56 cents on the $100 assessed value, against 108 cents 
on the $100 assessed value in the cities. However, in the coun- 
try the rate of taxation for rural schools is about 14 cents on the 
$100 of actual cash value against 54 cents on the $100 of actual 
cash value of city property. a 

“Altho in the past twenty years all country property has 
rapidly increased in value, much country property has doubled 
in value, some trebled and even quadrupled in value, yet 
assessed values have advanced very slowly. Some farm land is 
assessed as low as 10 percent of its real value and much is 
assessed at 15 or 20 percent of its real value, while property in 
large cities is assessed at a much higher rate. This condition 
seriously handicaps the rural schools and causes the country 
people to believe that they are paying a high rate for school pur- 
poses when in reality the actual rate is excessively low.” 

The same condition existed in Iowa until rural assessments 
were recently raised to more nearly equal those of city property. 
And what a furor it created! 

Get What They Pay For 

It might be interesting to read what this committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association has to say in regard to 
results of such a parsimonious way of taxing for rural school 
purposes. If these Missouri conditions were exceptional [ 
would not quote so freely from the report. They represent 
conditions in so many states and school districts that they are 
anything but local. 

“Only 7 percent of the rural schools of Missouri are properly 
heated pad ventilated; only 4 percent of these schools are 
worthy of approval; only 1 percent are properly lighted; only 
five percent have walks; less than 50 percent of the pupils are 
ounietdily seated. Ninety-five percent of the new rural school 
buildings erected last year were of the box-car type and im- 
properly heated, lighted and ventilated.” 

Why are city schools so attractive to farmers who want their 
children properly schooled? Because the city povulation goes 
down into its pockets for better schools and is projad of it, while 
the country population is forever kicking about increased 
taxation. 

“While the city schools increased expenditures 121 percent 
in ten years, the country schools increased expenditures in the 
same period only 53 percent. When we consider the increased 
cost of living and the increased price of nearly all commodities, 
the percentage of increase in school expenditure in rural com- 
munities has little more than kept pace with the general 
increase in prices. So that this increase of 53 percent does not 
by any means indicate that the schools (ontinued on page 3? 


get as much pay as the herdsman? 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR PREJUDICES 
NOTHING hinders our broadening view so much as our 
prejudices. These are often born with us, and often 
they grow upon us because of our environments. However 
insidiously they become a part of us, they become our worse 
enemy. 

It is due to religious prejudices that there are so many 
struggling churches of different denominations in small towns. 
It is nothing but prejudice that makes possible the rue of 
political parties by self seeking bosses. Prejudice limits our 
soeial and business acquaintance, narrows our line of reading 
and study, creates race hatred and class distinction. 

We allow the acts of a mere clerk to prejudice us against a 
certain store, or the opinions of a man on one subject to prejudice 
us against him for political preferment. Prejudice warps our 
judgment, distorts our vision, shrinks our generosity, enlarges 
our hatred, makes miserable a life that should expand and be 


happy. 





RELIEF HEADQUARTERS 
AFTER reading the editorial ““Devastating War,” some 
individual or church or Sunday School may be moved to 
send money, or food, or clothing to the stricken sufferers. Before 
you do anything, write to the Federal Council War Relief Fund, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York City, N. Y., or American National 
Red Cross, 1624, H. St., Washington, D.C. Tell them that you 
want, to help where help is most urgent, unless you have a 
preference for helping some particular nationality or class, and 
then work out the plans they suggest. If you can send grain, or 
clothing better than you can send cash, the Red Cross or the 
Federal Council will advise you how to send it and to whom. 
THE STATE FAIRS 

B™ GINNING with the great Iowa State Fair which opens 
August 23, the great agricultural exhibition season is on. 
As a livestock show, for numbers and quality, nothing in the 
world beats the Iowa fair. Being the first in the circuit, the 
exhibitors are anxious to see how their new stuff stands with 
the judges, and anxious to add new ribbons to old exhibits by 

setting a precedent for the season with lowa winnings. 

More and more attention is paid to educational work at the 
state fair. Boys and girls contest in their class of work, and 
in judging. They form camps under the leadership of able 
seniors and have outings that are worth while. 

Until one has put his products up against those of other 
exhibitors there is apt to be a too exhalted opinion of one’s 
ability. It is good for a man to try his metal in a friendly con- 
test. The spelling bee, and things of that sort have about 
passed into history, but state and county fairs offer contests of 
a different nature that develop ability of a very desirable nature. 

By all means attend the state fair. It is worth while to see 
what is being done in advanced agriculture, in new machinery 
and improved livestock and poultry. 

Get familiar with travelling. ‘Travel in itself is a great edu- 
cator, and at the state fair is the cream of creative genius in 


one spot. 
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COMMENT 


THE POSTMASTERS’ EXHIBIT 

E other day a postmaster showed me a large number of 
postcards that had been dropped in his office but contained 
no name and address. Time, money and stamps wasted, and 
the sender was too engrossed with writing the message on the 
ecard to think of putting an address on it. Dozens of them in 
that one office. Thesender thinks it strange that no word comes 
from the friend in return, and the friend wonders why no word 

comes. There were scores of letters too. 

We receive many letters to which the writers fail to sign their 
name and address. How then can we put them on the sub- 
scription list, or answer their letters? Be more careful. Sign 
your name and address, and be sure you put the name and 
address to whom you write on the card or envelope so that it 
may leave the post office at home. 

Maybe you want your personal letters opened and read in the 
dead letter office. That is where they go if, for lack of address, 
they cannot be sent to the one you intended. 


DEVASTATING WAR 

HERE would be wholesale starvation within three or four 

weeks if the importation of food into Belgium were stopped” 
reports F.C. Wolcott, of the Rockefeller Foundation. “TI have 
seen thousands of people,” he continues, “lined up in snow or 
rain, soaked and chilly waiting for bread and soup. I have 
returned to the distributing stations at the end of the day and 
found men, women and children sometimes still standing in 
line, but later compelled to go back to their pitiful homes, cold, 
wet and miserable. It was not until eighteen weary hours 
afterwards that they got the meal they missed. Picture the 
mental condition of people without work for more than a year 
and a half (now two years) daily face to face with the possibility 
of starvation, cut off from communication with the outside 
world by barbed wire and armed cordons of a conquering foreign 
army.” 

That these starving, suffering people appreciate our help is 
shown by the following letter from a Belgian girl: 

“Oh, dear Americans, I am still young. My words cannot tell 
you very well how I want to thank you, but dear Americans, 
you must feel my heart. I pray every day to the good God that 
He shall bless your l.ves and that He shall spare you from war, 
hunger, and all other horrors. Take, then, loving and noble 
people, with my deepest feelings, the thanksgiving of my older 
brothers and sisters. A thankful heart. Gerardiana Van der 
Voordt.” 

The need in northern France is even greater than in Belgium. 

“The situation has become critical in the extreme; people of 
wealth and consequence are going barefooted, women and 
children are without clothing; the suffering is extreme, partic- 
ularly on account of impoverished physical condition owing to 
lack of proper nourishment. ‘This population is entirely non- 
combatant.” 

An American woman writes of a scene at Yoetot, where 2,000 
French orphans are assembled. “I took some of the ‘kits’ to 
this place, and the children wanted to show their appreciation 
in some way. So in the rain and mud, they lined up in fours, 


A. H. SNYDER, associate eEpitor 
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led by an Alsatian soldier with a wooden leg, and marched 
ind the garden—200 of them—-singing the ‘Marseillaise’ 
all their might. Then they lined up in front of the doorway 

| shouted (In French) ‘Long Live America’ and ‘Long live 
r American Godmother.’ It was too pitiful and I felt ashamed 
we have done so little when they need so much. If our 
rican friends could only imagine their own children in the 

» circumstances, I am sure they would make some effort 


end supplies to this place.” 


ages would not suffice to tell the awful devastation of war. 
<-rbia, Poland, East Prussia, Amenia, and Mexico all suffering 
agonies of starvation and death from exposure, insult, an- 
sh and hopelessness. Our own country waxing fat as a result 
these wars, should send relief until we feel it. 
fiting by the increased price of their produets due wholly 
to the war. They too should help save the starving women and 


Farmers are 


ldren of these war-crazed nations. 


MUTUAL INTEREST 
ee an address before the Women’s Club and the Merchants’ 
\ssociation at Litchfield, Illinois, Mrs. John Harvey Brown, 
. farm woman, said some mighty good things concerning the 

mutual interests of farmers and townsmen. 
“Our interests clash frequently,” she said, “but not nearly 
30 often as we imagine they do. I wish our farm people were 
‘t so suspicious, and on the other hand I wish they had 
not so much cause to be suspicious. I wish the city men and 
women would act a little less uppish, and I wish the farm people 
would get that chip off their shoulders. I wish the farm man 
would not be so afraid of doing something to benefit the town, 
and I wish the town man would cease posing as a benefactor 
when furthering some farm interests that are strictly for his 

own benefit.” 


PROBLEMS IN MARKETING 


"THEY are many, tho similar in different parts of this great 

country. Whether it be fruit, vegetables, nuts, hay, grain, 
livestock or their products, it is a question of getting the stuff 
to the consumers. We do not as yet have over-production but 
we do have under-consumption. When the markets are glutted 
with certain farm products this statement seems absurd, but 
usually a glutted market is due either to a lack of honest dealing 
in that market by those who have a practical monopoly of the 
product there, or to a lack of proper distribution of that par- 
ticular product. 

The latter is the big problem in marketing. There may be a 
stagnation of a product in one locality, and consumers crying 
for it not far away. A greater effort must be made to get the 
producers and consumers to know each other—get the producers 
to know quickly where consumers are not fully supplied, and 
get consumers to know where to go when they cannot get the 
stuff at home, 

Since the first national conference on marketing three years 
ago, & greater interest has been manifest towards this phase of 
the problem. As a result thirteen states now have bureaus of 
marketing, which endeavor to bring producers and consumers 

'o closer relationship, and to stop the plundering of the 

blie and producers by framed-up shortages or gluts in the 
markets, 

These bureaus act as clearing houses of information so that 
the producer may know where his stuff may be needed, and the 
consumer may know where to buy in case of loca] shortage. 

These annual marketing conferences are not supposed to 
solve these questions all at once, but to stimulate thought 

ud exchange experiences so that each may learn how best to go 
uit solving the problems at home. They lead to new state 
‘lation, and new government laws, or changes in old laws 
t have proven inadequate. 





COUNTRY VS. CITY SCHOOLING 
HE rural school problem looms up like a mountain in 
most places where no steps have yet been taken to solve 
it by consolidation. The pathetic figure of the little one-room 
country school with its few pupils of all ages is familiar to all. 
The other picture is also familiar—that of rural children at- 
tending grade and high school in towns and cities. The farmers 


should have their own graded and high school right out in the 
The schools should come to them instead of their 
The country is as much the 


country. 
going to the distant city schools 
place to teach agriculture as to practice it 
the place to teach the vocations that prevail only in cities, 
The farm children deserve as good schooling as anybody, 
and ean have it if the farmers are as willing to pay for it as are 


the city people who demand Did 
children out to the 


, just as the city is 


good schools you ever 


hear of a city family sending their little 
one-room country school to get an education? But city children 
have been sent to the country to attend a good consolidated 
school that has its high school course. 
There is but one thing standing betwee yuntry children 


and a good education, and that is the lack of appreciation on 
the part of the farmers in any school district, 


It may be prompted by selfishness 


of what real 
education is. wr it may be 
due wholly to a misconception of what be done by a 
change of system without much greater outlay of taxes. When 
the farmers are as willing to be taxed for good schools as are 
the city parents, they will have better schools than exist in 


might 


the cities. 


A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION 
R. M. C. MACKLIN, Superintendent of the Iowa state 
inebriate hospital said a good thing when he gave utter- 
ance to the following: 

“We feel here that the courts are doing not only the hospital 
but society as well something of an injustice. We can save few 
of the old confirmed drinkers. We could save the young fellows 
just starting out. Instead of being released with a fine these 
young chaps should be sent to the hospital and given a course 
of treatment. They would go back free of the alcohol taint and 
the hospital would be fulfilling its rightful mission. Instead, 
they are turned loose with a lecture or fine which does not gener- 
ally result in any permanent good.” 

If this suggestion were not only taken to heart by the courts 
but by the friends and relatives of the young chaps who have 
started on the drink-cursed route, many a man would be re- 
deemed to society. What folly to begin at the top and work 
down on this problem of temperance. So long as we allow the 
stuff to be manufactured it is folly to try to check the results 
by confining the old victims in inebriate hospitals. It is like 
trying to get a fire insurance policy as you stand on the ruins 
of the burned building. 

If we must have liquor and its victims, let us do the sensible 
thing—all a halt on the young men who lose control of them- 
selves by giving them the cure, instead of waiting for them to 
become unredeemable wrecks whom the hospitals cannot save. 








AMERICA FIRST 


BECAUSE the war has opened the way to undreamed of profits 

to the steel and iron industry, they are willing to reverently use 
‘America First,” as a political slogan to detract attention while 
they ignore orders of American manufacturers and say they 
can’t fill their orders because they are flooded with war orders— 
at far greater profits. As a consequence, manufacturers of farm 
machinery, who believe in giving the American farmers the 
wherewithal to harvest their crops, who believe sincerely in 
“America First,” have great difficulty in getting steel for home 
use. This is shown in a letter to “Implement and Tractor Trade 
Journal” by a plow company: 

“Tt has been impossible for us to get steel with any degree of 
satisfaction at all for the last six to eight months, not only bar 
steels, but plow steels of all kinds, soft center, open-hearth and 
crucible. The eastern mills give us no assurance; they give us no 
satisfaction whatever. We have visited them personally and 
pled with them personally, but they are, apparently, entirely 
indifferent now to the domestic trade. They are overloaded 
with foreign business and at wonderful prices. While their 
prices to us and to all the plow companies have considerably 
more than doubled, the prices they are getting for shipments 
abroad are probably trebled.” 

This is the testimony of nearly all who use steel for domestic 
manufacture, hence the necessity for charging more for every- 
thing made of steel, iron, copper, nickle, zinc and brass. ““Amer- 
ica First” is for patriotic parades and not for American trade 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


which both houses of Congress have agreed upon. Early 

in the session the House passed the Shackleford bill carry- 

g one hundred and twenty-five millions. The Senate sub- 

tuted the Bankhead bill which cut the appropriation in two 

and the two houses have finally agreed upon the lesser sum. 

This, in order to be constitutional, has to be spent on post roads. 

It is to be spread over five years beginning with five million 

dollars the first year, ten millions the second, and so on. Presi- 

dent Wilson has signified that he will sign the bill Tuesday, 
July 11. 


Campaigning at Public Expense 

HE Congressional frank is in for a hard summer and fall. 

That thefranking privilege will be worn and weary when itis 

thru, isevident from the fact that the Congressional Record 
is daily filled to overflowing with all sorts of campaign material. 
[ have just finished a study of the undelivered speeches and other 
extraneous matter that appeared in the Congressional Record 
during June. Everything imaginable found its easy way in. 
For example: Republicans inserted the G. O. P. platform and 
speeches made at the Chicago convention, inca Hughes’ 
telegram and T. R.’s letter declining the progressive nomination. 
Chen the Democrats got in their national platform and the key- 
note addresses at St. Louis. Now all of this matter can be, and 
doubtless will be, franked broadcast. About twenty-five 
pages of newspaper editorials were printed. Speeches by 
Cabinet members were printed. Reviews of individual records 
were printed. And the number of undelivered, leave-to-print 
speeches was astonishing, to say the least. 


Fake Speechmaking 
HE publie supposes, at least the politicians expect the 
public to suppose, that a speech in Congress bears a legit- 
imate and influential relation to legislation. Quite the 
contrary is true. Speeches rarely shape legislation; instead of 
being the result of deliberation, a legislative act of congress is 
much more often the cause of discussion—afterward, and thru 
the questionable avenue of the leave-to-print privilege. For 
example, on June 19 the House passed H. R. 11707, the Ash- 
brook widows’ pension bill. This was done without a roll call 
and without debate. All the discussion came afterwards. Follow- 
ing the passage of tHe bill, twenty congressmen printed speeches 
in the Congressional Record, none of which were delivered. 
After this particular bill had passed, Ashbrook made the fol- 


S' VENTY-FIVE million dollars for new roads is the sum 


lowing request: 
‘‘Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all members have 
five legislative days in which to extend remarks in the record on 


this bill.” There was no objection. 


Political Bunk 
A SHBROOK’S request that members generally be per- 


mitted to print speeches on this particular bill illustrates 
a common practice. That is done many times in a session. 
Very few important actions are taken which are not followed by 
such a blanket permission for all members to indulge in unde- 
livered, post-legislative speeches. And think of what it means: 
the deliberation, if it may be dignified by that name, is the result 
and not, even tn the remotest way, the. cause of the legislation 
to which it has reference. 
In his “leave to print” speech, Barnhart “said” four days 
fter the bill had passed: ‘Pass this bill and be just to those 
who are already the victims of war’s cruel hardships and thereby 
assure those of the future that they shall not — = neglect.” 
Helvering “said” in his “extended remarks,” days after the 
bill had passed: “Mr. Speaker, coming now to the immediate 
bill before the House, I first desire to commend the Pension 
Committee for its careful preparation of the widows’ pension 
bill and the favorable report they have given to this meritorious 


neasure 
Speaking” thru the same leave-to-print medium, days after 
t had been done, Shouse ‘‘said’’: ‘Let us, therefore, pass this 
bill, not as partisans but as patriots—performing an act of simple 
istice in which we should all rejoice.” 


4 


These leave-to-print speeches, from which the above quota- 
tions are taken, were never delivered, and they were 1 
re in the Congressional Record until June 23, whereas t 
ill to which they refer had been passed by the House on June 1° 
There is a striking similarity in several of the undelivered 
speeches on the Ashbrook widows’ pensiop bill. The poem 
entitled, “The Brave at Home” by Thomes Buchanan Reed, 
was incorporated in no less than three. One statesman used 
this poetry as an embellishment for his pension speech without 
quotation marks. 


Regarding Binding Twine 
INDING twine cost the farmer more this year, says the 
Federal Trade Commission; but this was not because of 
crop shortage, nor any Mexican sisal monopoly, but rather 
because steamboat rates from Yucatan to New Orleans have 
gone soaring. The lucrative European war shipping has 
attracted boats from every quarter so that all ocean freight 
rates have advanced several hundred percent. That is the real 
cause, so this commission finds, for the price increase in sisal 
When the Harvester Company witnesses some months ago told 
the Senate committee that there would be a binding twine 
shortage this year that committee got busy. The Federal Trade 
Commission was asked to investigate and to handle the situation 
One hundred twenty-five thousand tons of the crop remained 
unsold, so the Mexican Reguladora, or sisal marketing asso- 
ciation, reported. Letters were then sent to all American twine 
manufacturers asking how much sisal they wanted, and later 
the crop was elied sina them. The hundred twenty-five 
thousand tons was found sufficient. The Trade Commission's 
work, besides handling this sensitive market situation, brought 
out some interesting facts concerning the so-called sisal mo- 
nopoly, the Reguladora. It had sold to every American twine 
producer at exactly the same price. No favors or inside prices 
or rebates had been given to anyone. They had not attempted 
to charge, “‘all the traffic would bear,”’ but in the opinion of the 
Trade Commission had asked only a fair price. If a monopoly, 
it had been at least decidedly moderate. 


Free Seeds Graft Again 


REE seeds are having their usual adventures. The House 
provided in the agricultural bill for the regular distribution 
thru Congressmen and Senators. The Senate struck that 

provision from the measure. Probably the inevitable conference 
committee will restore it. Senator Kenyon produced figures 
which show what the public contributes to congressional politics 
in this way. From 1909 to 1913, the cost of these seeds was 
$629,474. Packeting and mailing added $383,459, making a 
total of $1,012,933. The cost of postage, if they had not been 
franked, would have been $467,759.04. 


Fooling the Voters on Pork 
OLITICS involves some fine distinctions at times. For 
example, the omnibus public buildings bill is to be reported 
soon, but not acted upon until after election. It is held 
to be bad politics to pass the measure now, but good politics 
to advance it as far as possible without final action. The idea 
is to provide in the reported bill for public buildings here, there 
and everywhere, so that in each case the congressman can say 
to his constituents, ‘‘My bill for your new post office has been 
reported favorably,” and thus secure about the same local 
reaction as tho the pork actually had been appropriated for, 
while the general stigma for that much more pork barrel legis- 
lation will be averted because the bill has not been passed. 
Individual congressmen first introduce bills for public build- 
ings, and later these are united in one measure. Congressman 
Langley has a bill in for a $75,000 public building at McKee, 
Kentucky. In 1900 McKee had a population of 106. By 1910 
it had grown to 146. Its total annual post office receipts are 
526. Congressman Mondell of Wyoming is asking for $75,000 
buildings for three little towns which are all decreasing in 
»0pulation. One of them—Green River—decreased from 1723 
in 1900 to 1313 in 1910. In the same period, the other two, 
Newcastle and Sundance, decreased respectively from 1715 to 
975, and from 515 to 281. 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Experiences of Men Who Have Used Them 


By A. H. SNYDER 





HEN a man is think- 
ing of tackling a new 
proposition, he is 


pretty certain to be interested 
in the experiences and opin- 
ions of men who are already 
in the game. ‘Thousands of 
farmers are in exactly that 
position just at present with 
reference to the desirability 
of investing in a tractor. For 
the benefit of such, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture has 
just issued a farmers’ bulletin 
which throws light upon many 
questions that must be de- 
cided. The authors of this 
bulleting have the following to say regarding the data con- 
tained in it; ‘From the large number available there have been 
selected reports from over 200 tractor owners in the state of 
Illinois whose farms are typical of cornbelt conditions.” 

It is also stated that “‘most of the reports from which figures 
were taken were obtained during January and February, 1916, 
tho a few were obtained in December, 1915, and no reports were 
used which related to machines used more than three seasons; 
from this it will be seen that the data cover only modern out- 
fits. No reports were considered which were furnished by 
farmers who held agencies for tractors or were otherwise 
financially interested in the business. The figures should, 
therefore, represent the opinions of unbiased men.” 

Attention is called to the fact that the data given in this 
bulletin represent the average results obtained in actual service 
and not the maximum possibilities of a tractor. We have 
repeatedly emphasized the fact in previous articles that the 
question of whether or not a tractor will prove profitable on 
a particular farm and in the hands of a particular farmer isa 
question which must be decided from the standpoint of each 
individual farm and farmer. The matter of properly fitting 
the tractor to the farm, or, in other words, of getting the size 
and type of machine that is best adapted to a given farm, has 
much to do with the success of tractor farming. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there is much value to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of average results’with a tractor. It 
forms a sort of basis for opinion. Whether or not a man 
will obtain better than average results with a tractor depends 
in large measure upon whether or not he is above the average 
in his ability to handle and care for machinery; whether or 
not his conditions are better adapted to the profitable use of a 
tractor than is the case upon the average farm; and whether 
or not he exercises more than average judgment in selecting 
a machine adapted to his needs. These are evidently questions 
which ean only be decided from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual. 

The two-hundred tractor owners were asked to give their 
opinions as to the chief advantages and disadvantages of a 
tractor for farm work. As advantages they mentioned “(1) 
its ability to do heavy work and do it rapidly, thus covering 
the desired acreage within the proper season; (2) the savin, 
of man labor, and the consequent doing away with some hire 
help; and (3) the ability to plow to a good depth, especially in 
hot weather.” Difficulties of efficient operation and the pack- 
ing of the soil when damp were given as disadvantages. About 
seventy-five percent of the owners replied that a tractor has 
proven a profitable investment upon their farms. 

Altho the size of tractor for a given farm is largely dependent 
upon the type of farming practiced as well as upon the size of 
the farm, a summary of the opinions of the 200 Illinois tractor 
owners as regards the size of tractors best adapted to farms of 
diflerent sizes is of interest. They designate a farm of 140 
acres as the smallest upon which the smallest tractor in com- 
mon use, the two plow outfit, may be expected to prove profit- 
able. This, of course, refers to average conditions. There are 
farms of 80 and 100 acres on which tractors are being used 
with profit, but in the majority of such cases there are special 
conditions of managemerit or type of farming which are favor- 
able to the use of a tractor, or there is a large amount of work 
which ean be done by it, other than field work. The eo 
show the following as regards larger farms; “For farms of 200 
crop acres or less, the three plow tractor; for farms of from 201 
to 450 crop acres, the four plow tractor, with the three plow 
outfit second choice; for farms of from 451 to 750 crop ac 
the four plow tractor, with the five and eight plow outfits ti 
for second choice.” 

The putint Se which ya - will re —¥ is - _ 
portant consideration. According to reports from these 
men who have adopted mechanical power, a tractor can be 
depended upon to take the place «f about one-fourth the horses 
on the farm where it is used. The percea of brood mares 
kept has been increased three percent. length of life 








of a tractor, or the interval 
at which it will be necessary 
“¥ to invest in a new machine 

: is an exceedingly important 
factor in determining the cost 
of doing work with mechanical 
power. 

Modern tractors have not 
been in use long enough to 
furnish any very definite in- 
formation on that point. The 
200 men who reported to the 
government gave an average 
estimate of eight years. It 
should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the care given any 
piece of machinery and the 
promptness with which worn parts are replaced with new parts 
determine in large measure its period of usefulness, and a 
tractor is not an exception to the rule. 

Likewise the expense for repairs is a question upon which 
average results mean but little. It depends upon a number of 
factors of which the skill and care of the operator is perhaps 
most important. Here is what the men say who have had ex- 
perience: ‘“‘of 99 tractor owners who had uséd their outfits one 
season or less, 52 reported that they had spent nothing for 
repairs. The others had had repair bills varying from a few 
cents to a hundred dollars or more.” Of course the expense 
for repairs on any machine is low the first two years of its 
operation and most manufacturers keep tractors in repair dur- 
ing their first year of service unless the injury is clearly the 
fault of the operator. Figures collected by the government 
relative to the cost of repairs for other kinds of farm machinery 
show that the average annual repair bill amounts to about 
four percent of the first cost of the machine. If this average 
holds true for tractors it means that in eight years a man would 
spend for repairs one-third as much as his tractor cost. 

Two and one-half gallons of gasoline and one-fifth of a gallon 
of lubricating oil are said to be the amounts necessary in actual 

ractice to plow an acre of ground seven inches deep. No 

are given for kerosene but the reports show a larger 

amount consumed for a given amount of work than of gasoline, 
which tends to offset the difference in price. 

The profit derived from any piece of macliinery depends 
upon the number of days which it can be kept at profit-pro- 
ducing work. The more or less common impression that there 
is no expense connected with a tractor aside from the cost of 
operation, is not entirely true. The interest on investment is 
an important item which is just the same, regardless of whether 
or not the machine is wned, To be profitable a tractor must 
be employed a suffiicent amount of time. The replies from 
the 200 tractor owners as to the number of days their ma- 
chines are used each season vary from forty-nine days for the 
two plow outfits to seventy days for the six plow machines. 
Nearly forty-five percent of the men do more or less custom 
work with their machines. Whether or not this is profitable 
or advisable is almost entirely an individual question. When 
a man does custom work, it indicates that he does not have 
sufficient work for his tractor upon his own farm. In cases 
where there is not enough work on a given farm to make a 
tractor a profitable investment, the question of whether or 
not it is advisable to purchase-a machine and depend upon 
custom work to keep it busy can only be decided by the con- 
ditions existing in the immediate neighborhood. 

Among the advantages of a tractor, it has been mentioned 
that they furnish power for plowing to a good depth and doing 
the weak rapidly. In Illinois the depth plowed by tractors 
averages about one and one-half inches greater than where 
horses are used. Under favorable conditions a fourteen inch 
plow drawn by a tractor covers about three acres in an ordinary . 
se day. Large gang plows cover less ground per day for 
each plow pulled than with small ones. This is due to the 
fact that when one plow becomes clogged, or otherwise gives 
trouble, it stops all of the plows in the gang and the greater 
oe oe of plows the greater the likelihood of one becoming 
clo, . 

e quality of work done in plowing is not so dependenv 
upon the kind of power employed as upon the plow. Forty- 
eight percent report that the quality of work done by tractors 
is better than that done by horses, forty-six percent state 
it is the same, while only six percent report that it is poorer. 
No doubt a large percentage of those who consider the quality 
of plowing done by tractors to be superior have reference to 
the fact that they furnish better opportunity for plowing to 
<< pope. especially in hot weather when the ground is 

and hard. 

Any form of farm power to be entirely satisfactory must be 
reliable and dependable. Nothing will cago a farmer quicker 





than to have a machine go back on him [Continued on page 45 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR IN ROADS 


How To Get Better Roads Without Increasing Taxes 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


E all real- 

ize that 

our great- 
est activity in the 
United States and 
particularly in 
lowa, is agricul- 
ture, and that the 
growth, the prps- 
perity, the future 
of our state is 


founded upon 
agriculture. To have a permanent agriculture, it is necessary 


that we have farmers; and to have farmers, it is vitally neces- 
sary that farm life be made pleasant as well as profitable. No 
factor enters more largely into this matter making farm 
life pleasant than the factor of good roads. To keep our boys 
and girls upon the farm, it is vitally necessary that they should 
find it ible to go to town when they desire, that they 
should find it possible to visit among each other in the country, 
that there may be a community life, and in all these matters 
good roads are vitally important. To my mind, then, the 
permanency of our agriculture is very greatly dependent 
upon good ; and 1 am consequently in favor of a good 
roads program, but such a program as will conserve for us 
our tax money and give us a dollar’s worth of roads for every 
dollar spent. 

Some say that dirt roads are all that are necessary, but I 
believe the number who will urge that our dirt roads during 
the larger portion of the year are all that are necessary are 
but few, and the agitation over the road question is because 
the fact is generally recognized that dirt roads are not enough. 

lowa is away behind other states in the matter of good sent. 
Why is this true? The records in all the states show that 
lowa tax payers pay more each year in taxes for bridges and 
roads than any other state in the union, with two exceptions 
and that twenty-six other states have more miles of improved 
roads than lowa for a smaller amount of money spent. Surely 
there is something wrong. Surely we have not been getting 
value received for our money. Surely this would indicate 
that if properly spent we could have the improved roads on 
our present expenditures. Twenty-six other states have them 
for the same or less money than we have been spending. 

Minnesota and Missouri on two sides of us each have three 
times as many miles of hard roads as we have, yet they raise 
less money each year. Wisconsin has five times as many miles 
Ohio and Indiana each have ten times as many miles of hard 
road as we have, and all on less money than we pay for mud. 

There is no one of us who has not seen many times in Iowa 
when we could not visit our neighbors because of the bad 
roads; could not get our produce to town; could not with any 
degree of comfort on occasions attend church, and have seen 
buggies, wagons and automobiles mired in our roads. Just 
the other day some man stole an automobile, got ten miles 
from town, mired in the mud and could go no further. Upon 
inquiry of a farmer for a team to pull them out, they were 
arrested. This is at least one time when an impassable road 
served a good purpose, but it illustrates the condition 
into which our roads get at times, because if anybody ever 
tried to get thru them these men did. There are but few who 
will argue that our roads under our present system are satis- 
factory. 1 would say that ninety-five percent of the people 
in the state of lowa are demanding better roads, and, as the 
tax payers’ league urges, “want the best roads they can afford.” 

Permanent Foundation Work 

All will agree that a hill cut down now will still be cut down 
a thousand years from now and that money spent for this 
purpose will not be wasted. We will agree that the first thing 
to do is to cut down these grades, and if we are going to do it, 
to do it now, if it can be done without extra expense, that we 
may not for the next several years be climbing up one side of 
these hills and rolling down the other side. T batieve all will 
agree that in many counties, by putting on a proper outfit, 
letting a contract of considerable size to a good Irish contractor, 
it would cost the tax payers less money to handle the dirt on 
some of our big hills than by our present piece-meal method 
with inferior outfits. It is so apparent that cutting down our 
grades would add greatly to our roads that I am going to ac- 
cept this as generally agreed upon as desirable. 

The subdrainage of hillside roads is one of the most neglected 
parts of our entire road system. The water seeping out of 
the hillside or rising from below keeps many of the slopes in 
bad condition much of the time. Under this defect the more 
the road is traveled the worse it becomes. In places such as 
these, tile should be laid under the road to sub-drain and carry 
this water off rather than have it come to the surface. There 
are many long stretches of flat-road where tile should also be 
jaid. 1 am sure that all will agree our road beds should be well 





graded and 
rounded so _ the 
water will not 
stand in the 
middle of the 
road in puddles to 
soften the road 
bed and result in 
cuts and ruts 

Every tax payer 
will agree tha: 
the grading of our 
roads so as to shed water is desirable. If the water is turned 
to the side of the road, I am sure again that all will agree this 
water should be disposed of and not allowed to stand in pools: 
and ponds along the road to soak up our grades. These ar: 
generally recognized as fundamental propositions. 

Bridges Should be Permanent Structures 

Practically every farmer and tax payer will without ex- 
ception agree that bridges and culverts should be permanent 
structures, preferably concrete, that we may to a v large 
extent cut out repairs. It is in this item of irs and main- 
tenance of temporary bridges that we put + rtion of 
our tax money. This is our big leak and we should stop it. 
Such structures will last for the next hundred years with prac- 
tically no repairs. 

Now we come to the-proposition of whether or not we shall 
have any surfacing on this road upon which we have cut 
down the hills, have graded up the road bed, have drained 
it in good shape and upon which we have erected permanent 
bridges. I take it as a foregone conclusion that the tax payers 
of Iowa will be glad to have a graveled road bed if it would pay 
them to have it, if it is enough better to make it a good invest- 
ment, just as they put their money into silos, tractors, cream 
separators, etc. Mhilions of dollars are spent for these articles 
because they pay. I take it that if the program I have out- 
lined with the surface graveled really does make a better 
road and yet costs no more, no tax payer in Iowa will object 
to getting the better road for the same money. No one 
will object to having a road such as I have described with a 
graveled surface from his farm to town if it does not increase 
his taxes. 

Granted all this, there are but two propositions left: 

First, Is the graveled, graded road any. better than our 
present ungraveled road? and, 

Second, If so, how can we get the better road without 
spending any more money or without any increase in taxes? 
Are Graveled Roads Better Than Dirt? 

While the first proposition does not permit of argument, 
it being so apparent that the graveled road is at least to some 
extent better than the dirt road, I wish to refer to a few con- 
crete facts to support this. Let us have the whole problem in 
mind and the facts all before us. 

A stretch of road on the Lincoln Highway near Nevada, 
Towa, has been improved with a reasonably hard, graveled 
surface. Before improvement, it took 106 pounds average 
draft to pull a load of one ton over this road. After the road 
was improved, it took an average draft of 75 pounds to pull 
the same load in the same wagon over this road. In other 
words only 70% as much power. These figures are from the 
United States Department of public roads which made a dyna- 
mometer test of that particular road. In other words, the 
United States Government with their instruments determined 
just how much of a pull it took to take a load over this road. 

The saving in this pulling power was found to be 30% 
when the farmer used the harder surfaced road. 

Now it is a nt if the largest load a farmer could haul 
over this bude fetens it was improved was 40 bushels, and if 
it took 30% less power to pull the 40 bushel load after it was 
improved, he could increase his load when hauling over the 
improved road. ‘That is, if 70% of his power would pull 40 
bushels, 100°% or what he expended on the old road to pull 40 
bushels, would pull 57 bushels on the improved road. He can 
now pull 57 bushels with the same team and the same wagon 
he previously pulled 40 bushels. His hauling is done in less 
time and therefore gives him time previously devoted to this 
work to devote to other work. He saves about 30% of the 
wear and tear on his horses, wagons, harness, ete. If his time 
and service of his team and the wear and tear on the wagon, 
harness, etc., is worth 30 cents per load per mile—and the 
United States Government says it is—he would save ap- 
proximately 10 cents per load per mile. Estimate the number 
of loads you take to town, the loads you bring home of coal, 
lumber, ete. Multiply this by 10 cents per load saved on one 
mile, multiply this by the miles you live from town and figure 
for yourself what the better road means to you in actual dollars 
and cents. It is easily demonstrated that in actual dollars 
and cents so far as your own time is concerned, and the wear 
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and tear on your team, wagon and harness, you are many 
dollars ahead. Suppose it is $50.00 per farm, and it is all of 
this. With 200,000 farmers in lowa, this would look like a 
saving of ten million dollars per year, in actual cash, to say 
nothing of the advantages of this road over which you may 
travel every day in the year to church, public meetings, county 
fairs, for the doctor, etc., all of which is thrown in as extra. 
You men who own automobiles, and there are more cars in 
the country than in the cities, stop and consider what the wear 
und tear on your car and tires is on a rough bumpy mud road 
as compared with the smooth graveled road, to say nothing 
of the gasoline used—and gasoline costs money now-a-days. 
How many of you have burned out a clutch or wrenched your 
car trying to get out of a mud hole? 
Market Crops When Prices Are Highest 

There is another big item in your favor. Prices of farm 
products some way seem to be highest when you cannot get 
to town on account of mud. This condition is taken into 
consideration by grain speculators. They gamble on the 
assurance that you cannot haul your crops to town in the spring. 
What would it mean to you if you could market your crop 
when you liked, to catch the higher price? Many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the farmers of lowa, and this loss is 
just as real as tho you had the extra money in your pocket 
and then burned it up. 

Let’s be honest with ourselves and recognize the times we 
did not go to town with wheat or corn or oats because the roads 
were bad. No manufacturer would put up with such a condi- 
tion in the marketing of his products if he could help it. He 
gets cars when he wants them or finds out why. Farming is 
the biggest business in Iowa and should have proper marketing 
facilities. 

Do you know it costs more to get your crops from the farms 
to the railroad station than it does from the railroad station 
to market? We complain about an increase in railroad freight 
rates of a small amount, and possibly justly, and overlook an 
opportunity to cut down an alreagy existing expense in an 
amount that in many cases would go a long way towards pay- 
ing the total railroad freight rate. I was taught early that it 
was not what you got that counted but what you saved—not 
what the volume of a business might be that was all important 
but what portion of that volume was net—in other wee that 
expenses were as important as income. Good roads will actually 
make money in the money they save. That is why I am for 
them—not for joy riding. Let us make them pay and get the 
joy riding, the visiting, the larger community life as extra 
dividends. 

Residents on Improved Roads Pleased 

Within the last few months, I wrote a large number of 
farmers living upon improved roads, in several states, asking 
them how they were sleneed, whether they would take back 
the money the roads cost them, and go back to the old con- 
ditions; and I pledge you my word that without exception 
there was no man living upon an improved road who would 
take his money back and go back to the old road (and in many 
cases they paid out of their own funds a large portion of the 
cost of the road without recourse to general taxation, the 
burden of payment being proportionately greater) and every 
farmer reported that his land had advanced several dollars an 
cre, the average being $13 from the four hundred farmers 
heard from, 

Now if it is agreed that the better road with the hills cut 
down, the road graded and graveled, with permanent bridges, 
s really better than our present dirt roads, which are at many 

es of the year practically impassable, the next proposition 

how to get this better road without costing any extra money 
or without the increase of one dollar in taxes. 

Bridge Problem First 

lirst, we will apply ourselves to the bridge problem. A 
tain county I have in mind, has paid $179,000 for bridges 
the past three years, an average of $60,000 per year. A 
ry large portion of this has gone for ‘repairs, maintenance, 
etc.’ To be exact, $130,000 of this $179,000 went for repairs 

d temporary construction. Think of it, $130,000 for repairs 
or for temporary bridges that would soon need repairs, out of 
a total of $179,000. A survey of the county I have in mind 
hows that nine to ten hundred thousand delle would bridge 
every stream in the county with permanent bridges. These 
bridges and culverts ought to stand for the next one hundred 
years if put in properly and the maintenance would be prac- 
tically nothing. Now, on the basis of the money spent for bridges 

r the past three years (and I might as well tell you that it is 
iss county I am talking about) you would in 30 years pay in 
enough money to put in these permanent bridges, including all 
the interest you would pay at four and one-half percent. You 
ight under present conditions to get the money at four 
ercent and at that rate you would discharge the whole debt 
nd pay all the interest in 27 years. 
{ wish to emphasize that this is on the basis of your average 
r the yest three years. On the basis of what you spent on 
ridges last year (1915) you could pay off all your bonds and 
terest in 21 years. On the other at on the basis of what 
tually went into permanent bridges last year it will take 
su 143 years to get permanent bridges in Cass county because 
) large a portion of what you paid in bridge taxes went into 


pairs 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING il 


With the Nishnabotna River, Indian Creek, Camp Creek, 
Walnut Creek, etc., more bridges are necessary in Cass county 
than in many of the other counties of the state or counties not 
having so many streams. The average county will need to 
spend but two-thirds to three-fourths as much for bridges as 
Cass county and their bonds will therefore be paid off in a 
proportionately fewer number of years. The tax payers of 
the other counties of the state should have this in mind in 
considering these figures. 

Permanent Bridges Save Repairs 

After you pay off the principal and interest on the bond issue 
that would give you permanent bridges over all your streams 
you are big money ahead because you save the large amount 
you are now spending for repairs. In other words, the tax 
payers would spend no more than they are now paying and in 
a few years will actually pay less into the brides fund, and 
instead of putting a burden upon your children you actually 
relieve them of the burden of repairs. 

Some of your present bridges are in good condition and you 
would of course not take these out, but for the present would 
borrow only sufficient money to put in permanent bridges in 
place of the temporary bridges that must be replaced, and then 
next year or in two or three years borrow another amount to 
replace other bridges that have outlived their usefulness, and 
then in another period replace still others instead of “‘repair- 
ing’ them. Surely no one will object to this program so far 
as bridges are concerned, because the plan does not contemplate 

aying into the bridge fund a single extra dollar but does in 
Fact cut out the repairs that you would be obliged to make 
during the years to come on temporary bridges. It occurs to 
me that the only way you can be sure that your taxes are not 
going up is to follow this method. 
Build Bridges as You Do Schools 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that if you were 
oing to build a school house you would get together and 
ieleatine on how much that school house should cost you. 
No one of you will propose to pay in taxes enough this year to 
build that school house. No one of you a urge that all 
you could do this year would be to dig the cellar or furnace 
room, next year put in the foundation, the year after put in 
the first floor, the year after that put in the second floor and 
in the fifth year put on the roof, and all these years be with- 
out the school building. No, you would agree among yourselves 
that during a period of years you would under your present 
rate of assessment pay in a certain sum in taxes to the build- 
ing fund which could be applied to this particular building, and 
that you would borrow the money and build the school house 
and move into it at once, paying interest and principal from 
your taxes as paid in. This is exactly the system proposed for 
our permanent bridges. We will borrow the money, build 
the bridges and have the usc of them now, cut out all repairs 
because they will be permanent bridges; and then use our 
funds ay they come in to retire the bonds. 

There are counties in Iowa that have been settled for sixty 
rears that did not have a single permanent bridge when the 
lighway Commission was created in 1913. Cerro Gordo 

county, on the other hand, which began building permnanent 
bridges ten years ago, will be completely bridged with masonry 
in the next five years and will have no more use for a bridge 
fund except a very small tax to keep up the maintenance on 
bridges that should last one hundred years. Cerro Gordo 
county spent $2350 for bridge repairs last year while the 
average for the whole state was $25,700 per county for repairs 
and temporary construction.- 

Harrison county has been paying as she goes, and has 
practically no permanent bridges, and last year spent for 
repairs alone $51,000. Shelby county had seventy-five old 
system bridges washed out in the spring of 1913 while not a 
single bridge designed by the State Highway Commission has 
been lost in the entire state during a period of three years. 

I believe anticipating revenue to build permanent bridges 
will appeal to you as practical. We do not ordinarily expect 
to pay for expensive bridges in a single season. 

Shall the Roads be Graveled? 

With the hills cut down, the road well graded, rounded, 
drained, with permanent bridges, and having agreed that 
gravel helps the road, the next question is to put a surface on 
the roads that will make them passable every day in the year. 

Our State Geological Survey reports gravel deposits in 70 
counties in the state of Iowa. There are in the average county 
in lowa 160 miles in the county highway system. These 
county highways will very largely serve all the residents of the 
county and are all and more than could be reasonably expected 
to be graveled at this time unless certain districts wish to get 
together and gravel other roads. 

Greene county has more graveled roads than any other 
county in the state. They are one of the more fortunate coun- 
ties in having gravel accessible. They find their average cost 
for graveling their roads $1400 per mile, on the basis of one- 
half the roads having one course of gravel and the other half 
of the roads having two courses. They paid inte their road 
fund last year $36,847. Averaging $1,100 per mile for grading 
to permanent grade, which has been their experience, they 
have a total cost of $2,500 per mile for permanently graded 
graveled road. They have 132 miles of county highway and 
on the basis of present revenue a county (Continued on page 38 
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CORN CRIB, a granary, a power 
house, a wide driveway for storing 
farm machinery, and a paved feed- 
ing floor are arranged on the John L. 
Day farm in a most practical manner as 
is shown in the drawings. ‘The main 
part of the building is 26 by 30 feet. The 
ribs are eight feet wide and the two of 
them will hold 3,400 bushels of ear corn | 
in round numbers while the three grain 
bins over head in the driveway will take 
are of approximately 3,300 bushels of 
oats, wheat, or shelled corn. Lumber, 
cement, hardware and paint for the whole 
structure not counting the feeding floor 
cost on the average about $632. That) 
figures in enough material for a building | 
that will always be safe and serviceable | 
and will never rack or twist out of shape. 
The concrete foundation runs up two 
feet above the grade line so as to keep 
the wood work away from the soil mois-| 
ture which always means rot and decay. | 
Chere are no wood sills in this building 
that will soon rot out. The studding 
are anchored or rather tied to the con-| 
crete by “U” shaped bolts which were 
buried in the concrete when it was soft. | 
The studding can never pull away and 
will always hold the cribbed corn where it 
belongs. 





Eighteen foot studding are used andj labor are good ones. 


the outside ones are two by sixes and the 
inside ones are eight inches, as they 
have to carry a larger load due to the 
grain stored over the driveway. Every 
other one of the grain bin joists run across 
the building as a stiffener. Bolt them to 
the wall studding, and at the top of the 
ribs and also at the top of the grain bins | 
run a cross tie of two by six inch material | 
and bolt to each studding. A system of 
bracing like this will give good results. 

Chere are cross tie bolts eight feet long 
across the lower half of the cribs. These 
are placed every four feet in the length of 
the crib and at the outside are bolted to} 
a six inch plank that runs the full length 
of the building. Use three-quarter inch 
bolts for this, and be sure that the walls | 
are securely tied together to hold the ear 
corn in the cribs without bulging. 

The walls of the cribs are covered with | 
five inch beveled edge siding laid so as| 
to leave a one inch space between each | 
board. The gables and the power house 
walls are covered with a six inch dressed 
and matched drop siding lumber. The 
roof used is common sheathing lumber laid 
two inches apart and covered with five to 
two grade of cedar shingles laid five inches 


to the weather. For a half pitch roof | diameter will contain approximately 75 | can be made in the cider b 
> thi » coder | ill give 1| fe f lumbe The : 4 400 barrels daily, 
hke this one cedar shingles will give goox eet of lumber, 1¢ Tule is to subtract 


service but by all means use galvanized 
shingle nails and double nail each shingle 
and lap each shingle at least one and one- 
half inches. 


Shingles that blow off from the roof | 


are the result of poor nails or improper 
workmanship and it is the duty of every 


farm owner who builds to see to it that! 
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news 3 seme ; _ yt you that no experience {s necessary to 
: : ws 4 pone run this mill. It requires very little at- 
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Flour milling with the “Midget” 
Marvel Mill is the surest manufac- 
turing business in the world. Al- 
ready 700 communities have in- 


Stalled this wonderful flour mill, 
which is an improvement over the 
old-style roller mills. Farmers are 
making unusual profits. We can 
help you earn big money from the 
very start because your market is 
already at hand, And with this mill 

ou can make a better grade of 
hour at a lower cost to you. 


Pay from Your Profits 


Our 30-day free trial offer will show 
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No need for special building. 


Midget Marvel Flour Mill 


All that a big mill is and more, but 
condensed. frite today for facts 
and figures regardi fits. Also 
our big book, ial Selling 
Plans,” which tela you overyGiins 
° to know and how to 

geeus™ make big profits as 

t miller, You are 


| 
. | tention or power. One man is enough. 
CROs SECTION: | 


his work is done right. The shingle! 
manufacturers and all the other makers 
of building materials are anxious to see 
that their materials are used right so as 
to give the best service. 

Hundreds of cornbelt farmers are, 
erecting cribs of this kind which is a proof Sate mone) Oey 
of their real value. The mere fact that | write today forfree B 
they are labor savers really makes them Bios of a Wonder. 
worth while. The cost of an elevator is fal Flour Mill.” 
small when the returns are considered. 
The scoop can be thrown away as the 
grain bins can be emptied or filled with- 
out it. There are grain spouts in the floor 
of the bins which pour grain out into the 
wagon in the driveway. 

Farmers equipped with a store house of 
this kind will be able to stand pat and 
wait for markets to offer them a better 
price. There are various conveniences 
that may be worked in the building of 
high cribs and _ granaries. Shelling 
trenches may be built, into the floors 
of the cribs so that at shelling time 
one man can feed more corn than 
the average shelling machine can handle. 
Others leave small openings near the 
bottom of the side walls so that they can 
be opened and the corn allowed to roll 
out into the conveyor belt of the shelling 
machine. Schemes such as these that save 
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For this building these materials will | 
be needed. Let your local dealer give | 
you an estimate on the list. The prices | 
given here are only general: 








45 bbls. cement for floors and walls $ 63 | 
20 yards clean sharp sand........... . 20] 
35 yards “ coarse gravel........ 35 
7 doz. “U" shaped anchor bolts for studding.. 7 | ; 
864 ft. 2x6 18 ft. outside studding. 4 
750 ft. 2x8 14 ft. inside studding. : 
500 ft. 2x8 i12ft. “ “ 1 
300 ft. 2x6 9 ft. outside studs. 
500 ft. 2x6 16 ft. plates. 
384 ft. 2x12 12 ft. joists for bin floor. 
832 ft. 2x12 26 ft. . Po yarn : 
640 ft. 2x6 20 ft. rafters. | SANDWICH | 4 block 
256 ft. 2x6 16 ft 2 rn transmission. ‘eeder and block dropper. 
400 ft. 2x6 12 ft cross ties and braces, ciate otarte ex sacee Se. instantly. 
256 ft. 2x6 Sf. “ = = * Bopeciaily wah wd x orse and belt 
a | —} 1-4 
5682 ft. dimension lumber at $26 $147 — 
2400 ft. five inch crib siding. : 
1200 ft. six inch drop siding. 54 
1800 ft. six inch sheathing....... 42 
2000 ft. ten inch ship lap for bins 60 " : 
16 thousand cedar shingles... 60 win - : 
Miscellaneous items......... 60 Free Book ~ y 
MEASURING LOGS | Will Pay Some Man in Your Section 


“How many feet of lumber in a log 18| Will this man be you? Why not? 
feet long and 10 inches in diameter? | Thousandsaremaking Big Money with 
How should this be figured?”—B. J., Wis. | a= - men —— 

A log 18 feet long and 10 inches in hE caches bb ons 


one-fourth from the diameter of the log 
and consider this number the square 
dimension of the timber which can be cut 
from the log. In this case a timber 7% 
inches square and 18 feet long can be 


cut. Making allowance for waste in Soauule, punenve Gautibapeies 
sawing the log will contain practically eee ee c eivgarwvoleegls proves aod 
75 feet of board lumber. Sols Hickory Wheel & fae § St, Cincinnati,O. 
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SAVE THE STRAW 

n the endeavor to reduce the enormous 

mage to the wheat crop caused by the | 
ssian fly farmers are frequently advised | 
yurn the stubble on infected fields as 

e of the measures of warfare. 





nized by authorities as good advice | 
| effective in its results, but many wheat | 


\wers either misunderstand the situation | 
desire to be doubly sure and burn not 
y the stubble but also the straw. This | 
; not only unnecessary from the stand- 
nt of combatting the fly but is exceed- 
ly wasteful. | 
Especially is it important at the present 
me that all the straw be returned tosthe 
ind. War conditions have made it| 
ractically impossible to obtain potash | 
vr use as fertilizer and no one can say how | 
ng it will be before that element can be 
tained at a price which will permit of its 
rofitable use on the land. In the mean- 
time every farm product containing any 
nsiderable percentage of potash should | 
e carefully conserved. Straw is rich in| 
)tash and by returning it to the soil grain 
n be grown without materially reducing 
e potash supply of the soil. 
In eases where there is not sufficient 
ck to work the straw into manure, one 
the machines recently devised for 
spreading straw can be used to good ad- 
vantage and the material plowed under 
without trouble. 


TO MAKE GOOD GRAIN SHOCKS 

Noticing an article in the Successful 
Farming on shocking grain from a thresh- 
er's point of view, I thought I would tell 
you how I was taught to shock when I was 
a boy and have practiced for over fifty 
‘ears and never lost any grain when the 
work was well done. 

To make a perfectly round shock, take 
a bundle in each hand, standing them a 
little apart at the butts, leaning the tops 
together, place a bundle on each end, 
making four in a row. Then two bundles 
on oak side in the joint between 1 and 
2,3and4. Then place a bundle on each 
side in the loint between those two, 
press the tops together and place two 
caps, crossing each other, — a shock 
of 12 bundles. To gee - .- — 
for wet or nm grain, place four bun 
in a oqenen, Mina the tops together so 
that they brace eek other from all sides. 
Place a bundle in the joint on each side. 
Put on one cap, making a shock of 9 
bundles. 

lo make a long shock for wet or green 
oats, place four bundles the same way, 
then put two bundles on each end. Then 
one on the end in the joint. Put on two 
caps, lapping the heads good over the 
= of shock, making a shock of 12 
bundles, 

\lways stand a long shock north and 
south so that the sun gets on both sides. 
lo make a good shock, you must have a 
ystem, always knowing where you are 
going to place your bundle when you pick 
tup. Nothing is more noticeable in ridi 

ru the country than a field well shock 

d nothing pays better than good work in 

» harvest field. As soon as possible 

ick, don’t wait for any threshing 

chine. 

Chere is only one secret in making a 

od stack and one that will keep and that 

n keeping the middle full and hard, and 

ving the outside course as much slant 
possible.—W. H. W., Ia. 


Blood is a great. cleanser for cut or 

puncture; therefore if the case is not 

ere let the eut or puncture bleed freely. 

some cases like nail in the foot it is 

1 advisable to encourage the blood 
pressure. 
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| Pick the Size AVERY Tractor 
To Fit Your Size Farm 


HESE six sizes of Avery Tractors make Tractor 
Farming a success on any size farm—large, medium 
or small, Avery Tractors are built in sizes for pull- 

ing any number from two to ten plows. You can get 
an Avery Tractor in the size that exactly fits your 

size farm. ‘The Avery line of Tractors in six sizes, 
Plows in six sizes and Separators in seven sizes, 

gives you the opportunity of selecting a com- 
plete Plowing or Threshing Outfit in a size to 
exactly fit your needs, from the most com- 

plete and up-to-date line of Power Farm- 
ing and Threshing Machinery built. 


Ho Other Outfits Have Met Such Tests 


Avery Tractors and Plows have been 
entered in every important Contest 
and Demonstration ever held. 


. 4 \, Avery’s are the only make 
“eX \ 
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entered in eve Winnipeg 
Motor and Plow Contest. 
They were introduced b 
being sold on apeeire 

ven successiul by 
thousands of owners. 
They have nm put 
to the hardest tests 
penn ane have 
pro y every 
kind of test 
known that 











they are 

\\ sastene 

e machines 

Tractors BR \\ in con- 
shown here \\ tests— 
have exactly in ev- 


farm 
ing. 


opposed tractor 
motors; re 

eyli walls; 

two-speed, double- 

drive transmissions; 
frames 
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have made the best 
ven grain saving records 

threshing on canvass ever made, 
Sold at Low Prices 


3 7 
\ = 
\Y 
Avery Tractors are sold at these low MQ 
joes 5-10 h. p. $365 cash; 8-16 h. p. + AX « 
5 cash; 12-25 h. p. $1195; 18-36 h.p. \\ 
$1775; 25-50 h.p. $2190; 40-80 h.p. $2625. 
All built and backed by an established 
company ‘owning a ilar factory and 


many branch houses, which 


insure your 


MZ ZA 
tsppppossy0790- 


getting well-built machines and 


rite for latest free complete Av 
Plow and Thresher Catalog and 
Facts about Tractor F 
Bui , ete., with an Avery 


AVERY COMP 


—— service after you get them. 


jutfit. 


ompt and 


ery Tractor, 
t ALL the 


ANY 










3056 fowa Street 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Gtep at the Avery Bull Dog tent. 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCE 


The Middleman’s Side of the Case 


LRING recent 
D vears there 1s 
tends hey among 
rmers and consumers 
to look upon the com- 
ssion merchant as an 
economic parasite rather 
ian a public necessity 
Che farmer insists that 
he has suffered many 
things of many men 
standing between him- 
self and the consumer, 
ind that the time has 
come when it is up to 
the consumer and him- 
self to get together and 
eliminate the middle- 
men. So far as the com- 
mission man is con- 
cerned, he has the facts 
and figures to show that 
will demonstrate to any 
fair-minded man that he 
is a public necessity, and 
that his part in the 
grading and classifying 
of farm products is just 
as real and important 
as that of the producer 
or the retailer. The av- 
erage farmer and con 
sumer has a vague gen- 
eral notion that the — 
commission merchants Middlemen 


simply receivefarm prod- vice which must | 


which could be 


done on the fart 


ucts at one door and 
shove them out at 


another—taking from 10 to 100 percent 
tollfor their trouble in the course of the 
transaction. 


lo spend a few hours on a city market 
and study the activities in a large com- 
mission house is to realize instantly the 
absurdity of this supposition A careful 


inspection of the inside working of a great | 
| to the retail trade at 20 cents a basket and | 


commission house could hardly fail to 





sorting produce— a ser- 
e paid for and 


1 


more profhtably 


leave upon the mind of the farmer or| 


consumer that the commission house is a 


great assembling plant where farm prod-| ) : 
‘transaction the service, as in the ship- 


ucts are brought together in a crude form, 
graded, packed and classified for the 
public, instead of the house of a mere 
middleman. Because the commission 
merchant does not come into personal 
touch with the farmer or consumer they 
have no idea of the service he renders 
them. Incidentally, too, if more writers 
and more legislators actually understood 
the services the commission house per- 
forms in the grading, classifying, selling 


| 


and distributing of these products they | 


would see the necessity of attacking the 
problem in a way that would bring about 
the results intended. 

Let us trace a shipment of eggs from 
the farm to the city and the amounts paid 
out for commission and service. Brown 
ships 200 dozen of his eggs to a commis- 
sion merchant. The eggs are a mixed lot 
of various sizes, colors and shapes. For 
this reason the commission man remits 25 
cents per dozen, less 10 percent commis- 
sion and 80 cents express charges for the 
entire shipment, or the price of mixed 
country eggs on the market the day the 
shipment is received. Brown gets his 
check for $44.20 and the incident is closed 
so far as he is concerned. He has received 
the wholesale market price for his eggs 
But let me Say right here that the amount 
remitted is invariably based upon the 
market quotations for the poorer grades 
in the mixed shipment. 

Now let us see what actually occurs 
after Brown’s eggs are received at the 
ommission house and how they are sold 
to the trade. The commission merchant 


either sells them to some friend who is an 
egg dealer or proces ds to grade, repack 
and distribute to his trade. By going | 


| produced. 


thru Brown’s shipment 
carefully he sorts out 
120 dozen clean, white 
eggs which are graded 
and sold as_ strickly 
fresh White Leghorn, to 
a large hotel for 44 


an Italian shop keeper 
for 28 cents per dozen. | 
In this instance some-| 
body is paying about 
$30 for service which 
should have been per-| 
formed at the farm| 
where the eggs were pro- 
duced. It is the charges 
for service and not the | 





excessive commission 
charges that stand be- 
tween the farmer and 
the consumer, and so 
long as farmers are 
content to ship their | 
produce in mixed, un-| 
couth lots to the big 
city markets, just so| 
long will they be com-| 
pelled to pay for this 
service in getting their | 
products before the con- | 
sumer. In tracing a shipment of grapes | 
carelessly picked and packed in an Ohio 
vineyard and shipped to Chicago it was 
found that the commission house remit- 
ted $34 per ton for the shipment, less | 
10 percent commission and freight charges. | 
The entire carload was repackedand 1,000 
baskets weighing about 10 lbs. each sold | 


the balance sold in the Italian and Greek | 
settlements at $2.20 per hundred weight | 
for wine-manufacturing purposes. In this 


ment of eggs, had to be paid for. It is 
useless to blame the middlemen for charg- 
ing a good round.sum for service which 
should have been performed on the farm 
where the fruit was produced. 

Not long ago the writer visited a large 
commission house in Chicago and saw 
several carloads of apples from Michigan 
unloaded and packed for city distribution. 
The fruit had been picked from the trees 
and off the ground in the orchard. In| 
this instance the house paid 80 cents per 
hundred pounds cash at the car door for | 
the fruit. After it was unloaded the fruit | 
was graded and the best apples packed 
in barrels; the seconds sold to retail stores | 
in the manufacturing districts and the 
culls sold in the foreign settlements for 
75 cents per hundred weight. Who paid 
for the service that should have been 
performed on the farni where the fruit 
was produced? Numberless instances 
could be cited to show that it is the cost 
of service and city distribution that eats | 
up the profits rather than excessive com-'! 


| mission charges. Farmers are not justified | 


in heaping their own sins of omission upon 
the shoulders of the commission men. 
In discussing this vital problem of 
marketing the writer holds no brief for 
the crooked commission merchant. But a 
whole lot of unjust criticism has been 
directed at these firms by agricultural 
writers, editors, Granges and women’s 
clubs when the fundamental trouble is 
right on the farm where the products are 
Honest packing and grading 
will eliminate the necessity for service 
and make it impossible for the commission 
firms to make excessive charges for ser- | 


cents per dozen; and} 
50 dozen graded and| 
strickly fresh country 
eggs to a groceryman in 
a residental district for 
36 cents per dozen; and 
30 dozen of the ill- 
shapen, soiled eggs to back the 
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brings 


original brilliant fact- 
ory finish to the old car. 
Produces brilliant lus- 
ter that lasts three to 
four months. 


A Paint Food 


For Automobiles 


Not a polish, nor_a wax. Doesn't 
add a coating. Revives and _ pre- 
serves the life and luster of the 
varnish. Cannot collect dust, Con- 
tains no acids. Works alike on all 
colors. Doesn't lay up the car. 
Anyone can apply it. Leaves hard water- 
proof and sunproof finish. Guaranteed 
not to hold dust. Ite results are almost 
beyond bellef, Should be used on new 
cars to prevent Geterioration of finish. 
Dealers are authorized to refund full pur- 
chase price Y you are not satis/ted. 

If your garage or auto supply house can't 
supply you, send $1.00 direct to us for can 


con &@ year’s supply. 
‘ DEALERS! 
A YEAR'S Wrtte for special buy- 


NEWNESS back proposition. 
for your car In 
every can—sent 
anywherein U.S. 


$1.00 


Lusterall 
Company 
608 S. Hill St. 
Leos Angeles, Callf. 
























Salesman 
Wanted to Sell 
Lusterall to 
the Trade— 
Write for 
Unique propo- 
sition. 












KEROSENE ENGINES 


90 DAYS TRIAL 


Greatest value I ever 
deed ea th Wine 


Pulls 30 to50per cent over factory rating. Sturdy; 
dependable; Lowest priced; Lowest cost 
of operation ; Better built. My 80 years’ 
engine experience and a $500,000 fac- 
tory behind every engine I sell. 
about the engine 
Inside Facts business are 
told in my Free 4-color book. Don’’, 
buy any engine at any price ti!! you read 
it. Full of interesting information. 
ed. H. waete Engine Works 


1619 Oakland City, Me, 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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A little careful study of the selling | 
blem will convince you that there are 
iy eapable and honest commission 
ises that will be glad to look after your 
rests properly, if you will put up your 
and trustworthy that 
a demand for 


jucts so hone st 
r will sell and create 

re of the same kind. 
\ few dollars spent for railroad fare and 
venses visiting a large city market 
wuld be a good investment. The man 
who could see shipments graded and sold 
t these markets would have a different 
lea about service and commission charges. 
Visit your commission man and tell 
him what you want to know, and he will 
be glad to take pains to show you how to 


put up your products so that they will | 


bring the top market price. He is there 
to do business and he can tell you of men 
who send him such dishonest stuff that | 
he frequently has to make good part of 
the purchase price when his customers 
come back with a protest. He can also 
tell you what days are best for shipping, 
nd if you have storage facilities he will 
k ep you informed of market conditions 
id advise you when you had better sell 
or hold your stuff for higher prices. 
Select one reliable dealer and chip every- 
thing you have to sell to him In this 
way you can get better prices than by 
doing business with several houses. The 
more shippers a commission man can 
get to ship produce of high quality the 
better prices he can obtain for them, be- 
cause he has an opportunity to hold a 


high-class trade among the hotels, gro-| 
quality is | 


ceries and restaurants where 
first and price the second consideration. 

W. M. Kelly. 

NEED. STANDARDS OF MEASURE 

There should be uniformity of grades 
ind standards of measure for in these 
days no product is localized, and if worth 
anything soon gets into interstate trade. 

Take barley for instance—in the several 
states the standard bushel contains 46, 
17, 48 and 50 pounds. Two adjoining 
states have the extremes—Oregon calls 
46 pounds a bushel and in California they 
legalize 50 pounds. It would pay to haul 
California barley across the border into 
Oregon to sell and get the margin. 

‘Buckwheat ranges from 40 pounds to 

48, 50, 52 and 56 pounds. Coal is 70 
pon in Indiana and 80 pounds else- 
where. Corn is quite uniform, but one 
state has 52 pounds, another 
other 58 with 56 predominating. Corn- 
meal is about equally divided between 
{8 and 50, with one 46 for variety. 

We ean add strength to the argument 

taking onions. They range from 48, 

), 52, 54, 55, 56 to 57 pounds per bushel. 

Potatoes are 56 and 60; oats 26, 30, 32, 

nd 36 pounds; timothy seed ri anges from 
12, 44, 45 and 60, while clover seed can 
be bought i in most states at 60 pounds per 
bushel while in others you may demand 
62 and 64 pounds. So it goes, Wheat is 
the only crop that is standard weight in 
all the states. 

But aside from the differences in the 
weights or measures, there is as great 
variation in grades of farm products. 
This is a handicap also because a buyer 
in one locality may have a very different 
idea of what a certain grade is than the 
one who may sell that product in another 
locality. Both may be honest, yet trade 
disputes constantly arise because there is 
not a uniform standard of grades. 

Cotton is the only thing thus far stand- 
rdized thruout the country. Steps have 
been taken to standardize corn grades, 
but as yet there is no compulsion to en- 
force the acceptance of these standards. 

This is a problem in marketing that will 
require a long time to adjust because grade 

ust be nationalized or the laws in each 
state made uniform by state legislatures. 
Che beginning cannot come too soon. 


| 
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$1325 f. o. b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 
73 New Conceptions 
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The Ex 


pert’s Car 


This Shows What Men Think of a Bate-Built Car 


Most of the Mitchell sales in 
cities are made to very able men. 

Our Chicago dealer, in one 
week, sold Mitchells to five big 
bankers. Our New York dealer— 
in the home of the critical—has 
ordered 2000 of this Mid-Year 
model. 

Your nearest Mitchell dealer 
has a list of engineers—men of 
national fame—who selected the 
Mitchell because of its mechan- 
ical perfection. 


Due to John W. Bate 


The Mitchell’s position among 
shrewd buyers is due to John 
W. Bate. This great efficiency 
engineer has reduced our factory 
costs 50 percent. No other plant 
in America, we think, could build 
such a car at our cost. 

That is why such a carcan be 
sold at our price. And why it 
includes 26 costly extras with- 
out any extra price. 


Extra-Strong Parts 


Hardly a casting remains in it. 
HeusesmuchChrome-Vanadium 























steel. The result seems to be a 
lifetime car. Six Mitchells have 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or 
over 30 years of ordinary serv- 
ice. And they are running still. 


Now 73 New Touches 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is our 
second 1916 model. It combines 
all the best attractions brought 
out in this year’s cars. 

In addition, it has 26 extra 
features—things other cars omit. 
You will find here the most com- 
plete car shown. You will find 
beauty, luxury and comfort in 
extreme. You will find the car 
which you will want when you 


buy a car to keep. 
Go see it. If you don’t know your 
Mitchell dealer, ask us for his name, 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 





Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
$1325 kacine 


or 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed qooncastests ‘Six. s horse- 
power—127-in 
jequipment ioe 26 extra features. 
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Farm Elevator 
A Sandwich Farm 


Elevator will store your 
small summer grain and 
crib your corn this fall if 
' ou buy now. This means See 

hired help—money saved ~ 


—and 3c to 4c a bushel in extra profits 
for you. The 


; SANDWICH 









is built of Cypress—the wood that lasts forever. Made in rigid 


horse or engine power. A 
a Senate in successful use. 


‘omnes FARM ELEVATOR ar 


can do the work of seven men if i= has a —— Elevator, iff 
rite for big free illustrated book giving full details. 


i SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY, 111 Union St., Sandwich, m.gaesaeney ech j 
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ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 


A Convenient, Clean Power 





Bee Ohare 





Complete farm outfit for generating electricity. Gas engine at right 


VERY time a man, woman or child 


spends time and effort to do a piece 


of work that can be done by a 
machine, as well and as cheaply or cheaper, 


that time is as good as lost. Itis anything | 


but farm efficiency. But there is the mat- 


ter of cost to pit against the equipment | 


that does the work instead of hand power, 
so the question is legitimate. Doesit pay? 

Whether or not it pays to do things one 

way or another, or to have certain con- 
veniences, is not always to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents, nor in time saved. If 
any machine or device or convenience adds 
to the sum total of human comfort and 
happiness it pays, even tho it may not 
add to the bank account. 

Electric power is a convenient and clean 
ower, and when properly installed, is safe. 
Jlectric motors are so small for the power 

they transmit that they can be used in a 
great many places and ways that no other 
power can. A motor runs as well on the 
ceiling as on the floor. It operates noise- 
lessly, steadily, constantly as long as there 
is the current to supply it. The household 
machinery, such as ban, sewing machines, 
cream separators, washing machines, 


churns, bottle washers, clothes ironing, | 
etc., are but playthings for electric power. | 


Out in the barn and sheds the motors can 
operate tool grinders, corn shellers, hay 
carriers, horse clippers, mi i 
pumps, ventilators, and a 
things that could not be operated from a 
belted and shafted engine. 

But most important, perhaps, is the 
ability to convert engine power into farm 
light for home and out buildi Itisa 
convenient and safe light ily put just 
ny ou — = No climbing =e 

ay loft with a dangerous lantern, w 
you can switch on a light ahead of you 
which cannot be upset. 

What and How? 


great many | 





What is electricity? Youtell. Nobody 
else knows, only that it is the great mys- 
terious power created or generated by | 
friction, or chemical action. The “juice” 
is a force rather than a material thing, yet | 
it has the qualities of material things—it 
occupies space, it can be measured, con-| 
fined, tasted, felt, and conducted—yet not 
over or thru, in the way that material 
things are. It is cold in the dry cells yet 
it creates heat when run thru the apparatus 
which transforms its energy into heat. It 
is the greatest servant in the home and on 
the farm if you will have it so. 

It is generated by a dynamo—a con- 
traption of iron and wire and copper that is 
driven by any engine which will maintain 
a certain speed. This machine, called a 
dynamo, transforms the energy of a gas 


, belted to dynamo at left. Back 
of engine is a row of storage batteries, and back on the wall is the switchboard. 


engine, water wheel, windmill, or horse 
power tread mill, into power which can be 
conducted along wires and reconverted 
into mechanical energy for any purpose by 
use of a motor. Or, it may be stored in 
cells for future use as light, heat or power. 
The dynamo is a collector of energy. 
Just as long as the revolving part, ed 
the armature, maintains a certain mae 
electricity will be created, and gat ered 
off the revolving core by copper combs. 
The storage battery is like the water 
tank which takes care of a surplus and 
keeps it until needed. You might run the 
engine for some purpose that did not use 
all its power. This waste power can be 
stored for electrical purposes by means of a 
dynamo and storage battery. Or, you can 
run the engine purposely to create elec- 


tricity and store enough in a few hours to | 


last for ordinary use many days. 

I can’t explain how the electricity can 
be led into the storage battery without 
force, as is required to push water or air 
into a tank, nor how they prevent it from 
escaping when they get it in there, but 
they have the proper devices that give 
the farmer absolute knowledge of on 
much he has on hand, and absolute con- 
trol of that ene 
to be an expert electrician, either. 


The electrical engineer that sets the 
Sse See ; 
ing necessary to know how man re) 
battery for the number of lights, and 
motors you will use. The the 
battery the more power it will You 


know you can store more water in a big 
tank than in a little one. 

Batteries are gauged or measured py 
“ampere hours” of <a. If a storage 
battery has a capacity of 200 ampere hours 
you can use that total in any way you 
choose—that is, it will run, or discharge, or 

ive off at your will, 200 

our, or one ampere—equal to about two 
16-candle power lights—for 200 hours; or 
10 amperes for 20 hours, ete. 

The further the electricity is carried 
the more power, or larger battery it takes, 
because there is a waste or back pressure 
along the line somehow. ‘This pressure is 
measured in volts. For long distance 
transmission 110-volt batteries are used, 
but where all the lights and power are 
connected at close range, 30-volt batteries 
are sufficient. But your electrical engineer 
will figure all that out for you. 

Details will be more fully described in 
another article. I suggest you get 
electrical catalogs and study them a little 
so as to be familiar with the terms used. 
It is the coming power on the farm. With 
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Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most everyone likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have 
a snappy taste and at the 
same time be healthful. 
Probably no beverage an- 
swers every requirement so 
completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food- 
drink, made of roasted wheat 
and a bit of wholesome 
molasses, affords a rich Java- | 
like flavor, yet contains no H 


harmful element. ; 


ssiinaihiphadnransteaat 








The original Postum Cereal 
must be boiled; Instant Postum 
is made in the cup “quick as 
a wink,” by adding hot water, 
and stirring. 


Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, 


are healthful, and good for 
children and grown-ups. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 
























From Factory to You 
Why pay more when you can save tire 
expense by buying Buckskins direct from 
us at prices which are tne “lowest in A- 
merica”? Withevery Buckskin yougeta 






If you don't 


expressage both ways. 
. w pri Buckskins are absolutely good 
black tread tires. Write for detallsof our offer. 
THE L. AND _—~ averse CO. 
Dept. 1 rrelites, 
Western Dist. ace 1436 8, Mich. Ave. Chicago 














ID GOLDEN SEAL 
GINSEN mnake Big moa roa 
ty INSENG NURSERY 
BOX 7 ne Snows. KY. 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of 
every advertisement it carries. 
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the streams and natural water falls which 


abound in this country, there ought to be | 
cheap electric power everywhere; but | 


until these are developed each farmer will 
have to make his own electricity. An 
outfit doesn’t cost much, and once installed 
you will wonder how you ever got along 
without this mysterious servant.—A. 8. 


PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 

When hay is as low in price as it has 
been for the last year ao as it appears 
likely it will be for the coming year it will 
pay to keep the cattle racks well filled. 
There is scarcely an animal on any Kansas 
farm which will not return more than $2 
a ton for hay. Even the hogs can make 
use of some; a warm bed made of prairie 
hay is worth more to the hogs in winter 
than the same amount of hay would bring 
on the market. Hay is a costly, bulky 
crop to market and the sooner we market 
it right on the farm in the form of pasture 
and winter feed the better off we shall be. 

Up to the time this is written no chinch 
bugs have appeared in Kansas this year. 
The spring was wet and cool which would 
have held them back anyway, but none at 
all appeared. Even those parts of Okla- 
homa which had a very dry May did not 
report any bugs so we are perhaps safe in 





several years. I have talked with many 
farmers about this matter and they all say 
that because of this alone the wet season of 
1915 was worth all it cost us. I am con- 
vinced that in the dry seasons of 1910 to 
1914 the bugs did us more damage than 
did the dry weather. 

Every stockman tells me that the prairie 
pastures are better this spring and summer 
than they have been in any year since the 
dry seasons beginning with 1910 set in. 
The wet year of 1915 began the improve- 
ment and the wet and cool spring of 1916 
continued the good work. I know of many 
pastures in this locality which were stocked 
up to what was thought a safe limit, in 
which a good crop of hay could be cut at 
this writing. ‘The usual limit for mature 
cattle in this locality is fifty-five head to 
the quarter section or about three acres 
to the head. 

I do not know how other parts of the 
West are situated in regard to the number 
of chickens raised this year but if they 
are like this locality there will be no 
scarcity of poultry for another year, at 
least. Some of the women seem to have 
developed a sort of rivalry as to which 
one can report the largest chicken num- 
bers; they count their chickens over the 
telephone just as later on they will count 
their eanned fruit. One neighbor had at 
one time 720 little chickens while many 
others had from 500 to 600. The pros- 
perity of these youngsters depends on the 
outcome of the kafir crop; if that is good, 
full ereps will follow and a full crop every 
night means profitable chickens. 

For many years the shifting of hard 

nd labor to machinery worked against 

ir horses. Every change lightened 
human labor and put so much additional 
n the horse force of the farm. During 
the last two years the trend—in Kansas, 
it least—has been in favor of the horses 
stead of against them, The tractor is 


coming into general use, especially in the | 
iain Wheat belt, and that is taking from | 
the horses the intensely hard job of plow- 


ng in the very hottest, dryest month of 
the whole year. For fuel for these tractors 


erosene is coming to be universally used. | 


in this Kansas is fortunate for she produces 
e fuel to run the tractors which cut her 
heat; in no part of the United States 
in both kerosene and gasoline be bought 


» cheaply as in this state of independent | 
fineries.—A, C. Hatch, Kan, 
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The High-Gear Performer on 
America’s Hardest Hills 


Boston—Corey Hill on high, 27 
miles an hour at the top. 


Cincinnati—Clifton Hill on high, 
30 miles an hour at the top. 


Kansas City—Hospital Hill on 
high, 38 miles anhour atthe top. 
Denver—Lookout Mountain, or 
high all the way, reaching 
7,800 feet elevation. 





F YOU are looking for high-gear 
hill-climbing to prove power and 
performance—here are specific Hup- 
mobile instances, reported by our 
dealers. 
Boston motorists regard the Beacon 
street side of Corey Hill as their worst 
climb. Few cars hold high gear to the 
top. 
C. E. Jeffery, Jr., says his favorite 
demonstration is to come down the 
hill, turn at the bottom, and start 
back on high. 


! | The car is usually traveling 27 miles an 
thinking we will be free from them for | 


hour when it tops the rise. 


In demonstrating on Clifton Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Fred T. Larson drives the 
Hupmobile half way up at 30 miles; 
cuts the speed to 15 miles; and picks 
up again to 30 miles, finishing at that 
gait—without shifting gears. 


Ten leading cars sold in Kansas City, 
do not take Hospital Hill on high. 
The Hupmobile does; and W. C. 
Howard says a hurricane must be 
blowing any time the car fails to clear 
the top at 38 miles an hour. 


Omaha reports a brick paved test hill, 
20 percent rise, a block long. The 
Hupmobile, carrying five passengers 
and registering seven miles an hour at 
the bottom, skims it on high gear. 


Thousands of tourists know how Look- 
out Mountain, Colorado, tests high- 
gear power and cooling efficiency. 


The Denver dealer regularly makes 
this trip—to Idaho Springs and return 
—without shifting gears or taking on 
water. The climb is 2300 feet; the 
greatest elevation 7800 feet. 

Is there any reason why Hupmobile 
owners should envy the performance of 
other types? 





The Mark of 


Superior 


Motor Car 
Service 








Things You Should Know 
About the Hupmobile 


Four-cylinder motor — ex- 
tremely simple, reliable and 


compact. 

Multiple-dise, 17-plate 
clutch, in unit motor 
and transmission. 

Spiral bevel, full-floating 


rear axle. 

Oversize brakes—one square 
inch breaking surface to each 
8 pounds car weight. 

Tires 10 per cent oversize. 

Wheelbase of 119 and 134 
inches. 

5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 
Roadster $1185 

7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 
f. o. b. Detroit 




















In pick-up, flexibility, smoothness and 
steadiness, Hupmobile performance is 
equally good. 

Eleven thousand owners give the car 
an efficiency rating of 99 percent. 

You begin to see now why 50 8-10 per- 
cent of Hupmobile owners will have no 
other car. Why 24 2-10 of our owners 
are men who have owned costlier cars 
and cars with more cylinders. 

They prefer the Hupmobile, because 
it does all they expect of a car; and 
because the Hupmobile free coupon 
service system assures them—without 
a penny of cost—skilled care, inspec- 
tions and ae each month 
for eight months. ‘ 
Call on the Hupmobile dealer for a 
performance test as severe as you like. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 

















| and afew castings. Send your name 





















ee is the first real, practical idea for @ 
— 3S home-made concrete mixer ever yet 
produced. Endorsed by all farm papers, by 
concrete engineers and by hundreds of users. 
You make it with a few 2x6’s, an oak barrel 


and get full instructions and 


Blue Print aitda 

It will mix 2% cu. ft. at a datcli, 

has a eee dump, runs by hand or 1 b. p. 

engine, Will keep from 2 to 6 men busy. Does finest 

wart, equal to ony G30 techie me port name ca 
son. 

poe Full instructions and print plans 

will come st ence. FREE. 

SHELDON MANUFACTURING CG, Bex 1450 _Behowks, Het. 
















s0-ron SILO $83 


FREIGHT PREPAID. . 
safer, better than Silos costi 
















JO 
22 Friend Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFALFA'9: 


ood 99.6 

96% germination, $12.60, Government tested. Absolutel 
teed rn grown, extremely wy, No —~ | 
. Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; New 
; grass seed fk for - —/ 60- 
on a a, page ca sam- 

. All sent reo. Wecen save you money. Write today. 
A, BERRY SEED CO., Box 419 CLARINDA, toOWA 








ARMS WANTED Jour ciisota Drover ° 


Denver, Colorado 


F 
524 Farmer’s Exchange, 








FEIN PRLS ATS IEE ABs 








Signed inquirtes will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Subscribers Information_ Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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HOW MUCH SILAGE LEFT? 
How can I tell how much silage I | 
left in my sixteen foot silo, so 1 can tell 
how many head I can yet feed? 
ow to within twelve feet of the bottom. 


It is down | 


B. J. A., Wis. 


The Colorado station has figured out 
that a silo with a diameter of 8 feet con- 
tains one ton of silage to every foot in 
depth of silage. With a diameter of ten 
feet, every 76 inches contains a ton. If 
he diameter 1s 12 feet figure 54% inches | 
to the ton; for 14 feet figure 4 inches; for 
16 feet there is a ton to every 3 inches of 
silage. Reduce your depth of silage to 
inches, then divide by the number of inches 
per ton. Thus, your silo is sixteen feet in 
diameter, you have 12 feet of silage left. 
12x12 equals 144 inches of silage. There 
being a ton to each 3 inches, divide 144 
by 3 and you find 48 tons remaining. It 
takes about 40 pe inds of silage per day 
per head. Now you can figure how many 
head you can yet feed for a given time. 
COMPOSITION OF HEN MANURE 

How much phosphoric acid, potash 
and nitrogen is there in the average sample 

n manure?’—H. B., Mich. 

Analvses of a large number of fresh 
hen manure samples showed a range in 
nitrogen content of from 0.56 to 1.38 
in phosphoric acid from 0.35 
to 1 percent; and a range in potash from 
0.18 to 0.45 percent. Air dry hen manure 
contains from 1.82 to2.13 percent of nitro- 
gen; 0.85 to 2.21 percent of phosphoric ac id | 
and from 0.35 to 1.11 pere reent of potash. | 


percent, 


BOUNDARY LINE 

4 creek divides two properties. It 
has been the custom to Fivide the line 
fence on each side so that stock can have 
access to the creek for water. A new man 
has bought one of the farms and refuses 
to build a fence. He is planting corn 
opposite the other man’s pasture. Some 
sav the center of the creek is the line, 
others that the creek is considered the 
same as a public road and oe at each has 
to build his own fence.” —F. Pa. 

rhe center of the creek is th boundary 
line, and unless the fence is constructed 
there 
that would obstruc 

he stream or impair its use for naviga- 
tion) each Ow yy 
lence 1. L. H.S. 


SHEARING BY MACHINE 

In talking with one of my neighbors the 
other day, 1 was inforn ed that shearing 
by machine will reduce the next year’s 
crop of wool. Is the re 
there a satisfactory sheep dip?’—R. 5. G., 
Wash. 

The idea that shearing Dy 
cause a gradual reduction in the 
f wool produ ced by a sheep is ap — 
4. new one, and is not given credence by 
experi need shee p men. Practics ally all of 
the shearing is now done by machine 
Chere are 2 number of good shee ‘Pp dips on 
the market and any of those put out by 
reliable concerns will give good satisfac- 


h undl d 


mac hine will 
amount 


on if property 


which cannot be lawfully done if | 
t the flow of the w ster | 


ound to build his own 


sanythingin this? Is| 


su 
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UT a Republic on your farm hauli 
Nothing else will save you as m 
money. 
of 10,000 to 26,000 miles heavy hauling 
without one cent repair expense. 
Long- stroke truck motors—nickel steel 
REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Write for foiders 





Capacity for Farm’s Heaviest Hauling 
Seapeaction— incorpal gear re. Any 
Republic trucks have records of rinky— 9 ae ee 


Four sizes, F, %- 3 Sa, apes body, 
one-ton, 
Sierk, T, deseans, gaan?“ fwentom 


Dept. U ALMA, MICHIGAN 
Dealers and Service Stations in 456 Cities 








Internal Gear Drive 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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The Farmer Needs 
a Vacation 


The TIME to take it—the PLACE 


to spend it is at the 


IOWA STATE FAIR 
AND EXPOSITION 


AUG. 23 to SEPT. 1, 1916 








Educational Features 


Horn of Plenty as it appeared at the Panama- 


tor Show and Demonstration; Baby Health Contest; Judging Contests; Cow Test Exhibit; 
Dairy Exhibits and dozens of other features too numerous to mention 


The Greatest Live Stock Show in the 
world; Splendid Agr cultural Exhibits; the 
Pacific Exposition; Highways Exhibit; Trac- 





of Harness and Running Races; the finest music 


phitheatre; the 
ee , ete. 


Entertainment Features nalp low, holder of the altitude 


record for women; Two days of Automobile Races, including the $3000 relay race; Five days 


Beautiful Evening Horse Shows and Animal Tableaux; 
Last Days of Pompeii every night in front of the am- 
latest in vaudeville and hippodrome, 


the world’s most 


that eight bands and orchestras can furnish; 











camp upon 
see the big show in 








Tip Top Camping Facilities. 
the grounds a few days and 








Why not 
comfort? 
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CANADA THISTLE ERADICATION | 


My place is overrun 
thistle. Can you give me a few sim yle | 
ways by which I may get rid of them?” — 


B., lowa. 


with Cans ada | 


There is no simple way of getting rid of 
A | 


Canada thistle. Theonly effective method 
of permanently eradicating them is by 
persistent starvation of the rootstocks, 


by which the 


pest spre ds as well as by | 
















— raising hogs. New— 
st off the press. Write for 

” PrREE CO Y. it will show 
ou how you can have more 

healthy - can 





aveid be 
how you can net 


from your ay SENI FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. 















For keeping flies and many 
. "other insects off of animals 
im bara or pasture—ionger 
than any imitation. Used and 
endorsed since 1885 by lead- 
dairymen. 


ing 
$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each vow 
A in a single season. Excel- 
tent for galis. Allays ttching. 
Aids in aeanian animals from irritating sues by rubbing or 
Stamping. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
(81.50 west of Mississippi River) will 
you exeugh Shoo-Fiy to protect 10 cows 
weeks, aise our 8-tube vity rayer. 
EXPRESS PEEPAID. Moncey back if not outichactery. 
Name Express Office. Booklet FREE. 
Special terms to agents. 


Bhoo-Fiy Mig. Co., Dept. opt. €, 13108. 10th 8t., Phits, 








WANTED | MEN and WOMEN to 
ne fatlag Powder, « 


al RODU Cortes, Teas 3 Ni Powder, i: 

ua ums ° 

= cary. . No traveling. 
e well services. 

Write for our a Eastern Coffee 


and Tea Company, Dept. C., St. Lowis, Missouri 
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The plants must be frequently cut 
f during the growing seasons of at least 
) years, thus keeping them deprived of 
the food-assimilating green leaves. 
[In cultivated ground the required tillage 
|.eeps the weed in check. In grain fields a 
1y of copper sulfate in a solution of 
teen pounds to a barrel of water (fifty- 
:o gallons) applied before the grain 
‘ins to head and when the young 
tles are not more than ten to fifteen 
hes tall, will so damage the succulent 
3 that the plants will not recover 
ficiently to produce buds before they 
» again cut with the grain. After har- 
t new plants sent up by the rootstocks 
suld be cut off with a broad shared 
tivator, the blades of which should be 
rp and overlapping sufficiently to cut 
everything before them. In the next 
season a well tilled and profitable hoed 
rop should leave the ground clean of 
istles and other weeds, and in good trim 
a spring grain crop—barley or oats— 
hich should be seeded with red clover. 
Waysides and waste places should receive 
ttention; in these ance the patches are 
best treated with hot brine, caustic soda, 
or kerosene, killing all other plant growth 
; well, but ridding the ground at once of 
e prickly pests. 


GEARING THE ENGINE 

‘My engine runs at 500 revolutions per 
nute, and has a 3% inch pulley. Will 
t lose or gain with the pulley or will it 
run the same? I wish to fasten a line 
shaft to the pulley and would like to know 
it what rate the pulley runs.” —W. A., Pa. 
A pulley fastened to the crank shaft of 
in engine will make the same number of 
revolutions per minute as does the crank 
shaft. When the pulley on the engine 
turns another pulley by means of a belt 
the load on this belt will cause the engine 

to run at a slower speed than when runnin 

idle, with the same fuel supply. The loa 
on the engine may be reduced by increas- 
ing the size of pulley on the line shaft. 
When the pulley on the line shaft is the 
same size as the pulley on the engine, the 
line shaft will run at the same speed as does 
the engine. When the pulley on the line 
shaft ig two, three or four times as large 
in diameter as the pulley on the engine 
the respective speeds of the line shaft will 
he 14, 14 and }4 of the speed obtained when 
both pulleys are the same size. The 
load on the engine will be reduced in the 
same proportion. For some work it will 
he necessary to have high line shaft speeds. 
In such cases a larger engine is sometimes 
required. A seven-inch pulley on the line 
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Prepare! For old man winter 
is coming! 


















































IDEAL Boilers are easier to run than a stove and the heat can be regulated to suit the 
weather—mild for chilly days or warmer to defeat the blizzard 


Make up your mind to have this greatest of farm com- 
forts and equipment right away. Don’t put it off another 
day before finding out all about it and making arrange- 
ments for putting it in your house. Not necessary to 
have running water or a basement. The IDEAL Boiler } 
can be placed in a side room or in a “‘lean-to;” even a well 
boarded up summer kitchen will answer the purpose. 


But above all things, have 


IDEAL - AMERICAN heat 
& — winter. A properly 
eated home is more impor- 
RADIATORS BOILERS tant than automobilesor farm 
machinery. 
Keep dampness and chill—(those half brothers of sickness) out of your house 
entirely. Give your family and yourself genuine comfort, pleasant health-giving 
warmth. she -ylcidins te the most successful Ray most profitable investmen 
-- res — : 
ete ders =~ big returns in comfortable living, health and happiness 
Hot water supply for home and stock 


Caetieehe Bot Waser Bagel aigeses Gee Bis the bone ines 


me for stock in winter. 
Fuel: EAL Boilers will burn most —hard 
and they produce the full heat to distribute to the AMERICAN Bedintens pinned mood: 


Ideal heating best for farm 








shaft will run 250 revolutions if a three 
ind one-half inch pulley on the engine 
runs 500 revolutions per minute. 


POTATO BLIGHT 

Potatoes in this part of the country 

itiably go down with blight and I 

think this disease causes a rot in the 

tubers. What can be done to prevent 
this?’—O. M., Wis. 

Late blight in potatoes often causes a 

lisease of the tuber similar to dry rot. 

here is no specific remedy for the disease 

r it has gotten a good start. It can 

controlled, however, by spraying at 

ly short intervals during the entire 

ing season with bordeaux mixture, 








SIZE OF GEESE } 
How do the Emden, Toulouse and | 
in Geese compare in size?’’—Mrs. | 

, lowa. 
he three breeds of geese named are | 
ictieally equal in point of size. Full 
vn ganders will weigh somewhere near 
pounds and full grown geese 16 or 17 


1d. 


WHEN ARE MELONS RIPE 
How ean I tell when melons and 
opkins are ripe?”—C. H. D. 
here is a little tendril on the stem 
ch turns from green to a dead color 
n the melon or pumpkin is ripe. 








riabl Tend for 

va y 

RICAN money a installing a 
security is sound never less in value. 


4 No. 419-W IDEAL Boller and 270 ft. of 38-is. o a 
serene star hohe: hee pte us get this big Socheftcheenden 
litter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe. Investigate now before the winter rush 


walves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 


and othes conditions. and while prices are so attractive! 


geld brat deuer,. AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY #2 Dever-n 



















It tells of big openings—for live 
men—in a business full of op- 
portunities and not overcrowded. 














BET" beaver St. New York. fois dnee, “te 


| : 
i et NN THE OTTAWA 
510 King Street, OTTAWA, 
Write for How to Obtain a 
PATENT Patent. List of Patent 
horse cuts two Buyers and Inventions 


week. 
That them all. One rows. Carries | wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 


Deats 


No twine As et SELLE By - in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
and Tile Dite Agents Wanted. | free opinion of patentability.Our four bookssent free. 
ashington, D.C. 











: og 
H. W. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO Victor J. Evans & Co., 784 9th W 
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The Fruits of the 
Rubber Tree 


UBBER TREES first gave shade and a har- 
borage to the birds of the forest. That was 
all they gave for many ages. Then a beetle bored 
into the bark and a liquid oozed out which bar- 
baric man discovered could be dried into crude 
balls to play with. Then civilized man found how 
these balls could be transformed into things to 
serve all mankind. 


The birth of the rubber tree is lost in the shad- 
owy past. The birth of the rubber industry is 
comparatively recent. Seventy-four years ago the 
first factory was licensed to make rubber goods. 
This pioneer plant—the great-great-grandfather 
of the entire rubber industry of the world—is now 
an important unit of the United States Rubber 
Company. 


Pictured here are thirty-four of the forty-seven 
great factories owned by the United States Rub- 
ber Company, the world’s largest producer of 
rubber goods, including Footwear, Clothing, 
Automobile and Bicycle Tires, Druggists’ 
Sundries, Insulated Wire, Soles and Heels, 
Belting, Hose, Packing, Mechanical and 
Moulded Rubber Goods of all kinds. 








Aug., 1916 
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If all of these factories were grouped in one 
locality, if the army of workers and their families 
were housed around the mammoth plant so 
formed, there would arise a mighty city—larger 
than Rochester, larger than Louisville, St. Paul or 
Denver. 


It is only by such an imaginative’ comparison 
that one can sense the tremendous size and activ- 
ities of this giant organization, which manufac- 
tures and distributes throughout the world every 
article into which rubber is made. 


That the United States Rubber Company is the 
leader in this great field isa distinction won 
simply by merit. It has responded most satisfac- 
torily to the rubber requirements of the people. 
It has, through persistent and exhaustive research, 
been constantly active in finding new ways to turn 
rubber to the benefit of mankind. It has consist- 
ently maintained the quality of its products under 
all conditions. It has been enabled through its 
size, through the variety and quantity balance of 
its output, and through the age and organized 
experience of its associated companies to combine, 
in all its products, quality and economy in the 
maximum. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
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NOVEL FRUIT PICKER 


The fruit picker 
for high trees 
shown in the illus- 
tration is the idea 
of a man who is 
paid a handsome 


salary by a large 
corporation simply 





things. Farmers 
may have the bene- 
fit of his ingenuity 
without even pay- 
ing a “royalty” if 
they will heed the 
followingdirections. 
Secure a good long 


the better. Fasten 
to the end of it 
a piece of heavy 
wire bent somewhat 
into the shape of 
a pear. The small 
end of the pear- 
shaped loop should 
narrow enough 

to offer resistance 
when drawn over 
the fruit at the 
stem so that a 
downward pull on 
the part of the 
o tor will sepa- 
rate the latter from the tree. A cloth 
“chute” or tube about four inches in 
diameter and three feet longer than the 
le is then sewed securely to the wire 
4 The whole affair is light and easy 
The fruit being loosened 
rd pull des- 





to operate. 
from the tree by a downwa 


cends thru the tube into the hand of the | 


operator without receiving the slightest 
bruise. Every apple grower knows that 
the finest fruit grows on the topmost 
boughs and is the most difficult to secure. 
There will be no more trouble if the “‘boa 
constrictor” picker is used.—O. C., Ill. 


for inventing | 


fish pole—the stiffer | 


ick, grading the fruit into two sizes. All 
ruit available with the assistance of 
ladders was removed. ing to the enor- 
mous crop, the price of apples was very 
low. The neighbors were selling fruit for 
twenty-five cents a bushel, and glad to 


cents at the grocery store. 

Many more bushels were sold in the 
same manner as the cider, the signs this 
time announcing both the sale of cooking 
and eating apples. 
| _ As theorchard was an old one when pur- 
chased, some of the trees were very large 
and the apples difficult to reach. These 
were the last to be dis d of, bein 
shaken off and converted into cider whic 
was sold at the fancy price of fifty cents a 
gallon. An advertisement placed in the 
| daily paper, suggesting the use of the cider 

for Hallowe’en parties, brought splendid 
results and a handsome profit was realized. 

The above method ought to prove profit- 
able to anyone living on a main road. 
Every apple ought to make a showing on 
the cash exchequer.—L. P. K., Ill 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN 
FALL 








Those who failed to get strawberries 
lanted in the spring may plant them in 
September with assurance of success. 
ose planted in early spring will bear 
| well next season, while those planted in 
| September will not yield much of a crop, 
as the plants do not have as much chance 
to make a vigorous growth, but some 
growers claim that after the first year, the 
strawberries set out in September do the 
best, producing a larger crop of fruit, and 
continuing to do so longer. 
The late, or everbearing strawberries 
do about as well if planted in September as 
they do if planted in the spring, as it is 


best showing in fruit. If the weather is 
favorable in autumn, a patch of straw- 
berries will do well if planted in September. 

It pays to have the soil in excellent 














FINE LETTUCE IN AUTUMN 
Many persons seem to have the idea that 


fine lettuce cannot be grown in an ordina- 
ry garden, except in early spring and 


summer, but this is a mistake. Lettuce | 


can be grown successfully in autumn, and 
it is excellent for table use. 

Select a rather moist spot, or one that is 
partly shaded at the noon hour from the 
scorching sun, and make the soil rich and 
light. “Sow the seed rather thinly during 
the latter part of August or September, 


and unless the weather is very hot and | 


dry, you can raise a fine crop of the best of 
lettuce. 

Seed sown as late as October will pro- 
duce fine lettuce if the season is open and 
freezing weather does not set in until late 
in December. 

Some of the hardier varieties of head 
lettuce will stand considerable cold 
weather, and can be grown in autumn, and 
cut during mild spells in midwinter and 
very early spring.—J. T. T. 


PROFIT FROM WINDFALL APPLES 

One of the most common sights in the 
country during the summer months, is the 
large quantity of windfall apples lying 
under the trees on many prosperous look- 
ing farms. Having purchased a place with 
a large orchard, f was determined to 
eliminate this waste if possible. When 
the first apples began to fall, the trees were 
gently shaken, the apples washed, and 
run thru a small mill. 

Two signs, tacked at either boundary 
line of the place facing the road, adver- 
tised in large letters, good cider. It was 
amazing the number of gallons we sold to 
passing tourists who stopped to get a glass 
and generally wound up by taking a gallon 
with them. 

In this manner the ground was kept 
clean of apples and there was no waste. 
About two weeks later we began to hand- 





condition. There ought to be quite a lot 
| of plants produced by runners from the 
small number of everbearing plants you 
—_ Pp ssibly have set out in the spring, 

and these may be planted in a new bed in 
September and they should bear well next 
—7 we until frost and freezing weather. 
—J. T. T. 


MARKING PRODUCE PACKAGES 

My brother has been looking after 
freight for several years and so I have come 
to know of the large amount of lost and 
uncalled for goods which are left in freight 
houses and might be saved by proper 
marking. 

Some years ago we started to use a good 
deal more care in this thing than ever 
before and we think that it has paid. It 
does not cost very much and tho of course 
we have no way of ing how much 
has been saved we do know that nothing 
has been lost. 

Each lot of sacks—and we usually ship 
in sacks if possible—is marked as to the 
number of pieces in the shipment and 
| every sack is tagged. 

Not only is there safety from loss in 
such tagging but the advertising is well 
worth the price of the tags. It is seldom 
that somebody and probably dealers do 
not see the shipment from the time it 
leaves the farm till it comes to the con- 
signee. The marked sack with a neatly 
ye tag at once attracts attention and 
| helps the next year’s sales more than we 
| know. 

It is not a hard matter to attach these 
tags. Simply have a pile of them—already 
written—beside you when you sew up the 
sacks and when you wind the string around 
the last ear of the sack slip the sacking 
needle thru the eye of the tag and go on 
with the sewing. Some shippers like to 
have the tag in the center. The same 
method of fasteni pee in the center 

i. Ohio. = 


of course.—R. E 








get it, while our apples brought sixty-five 


the second season usually they make their | 
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A GIRL’S PROBLEM 


How to Feed Herself When Running 
Down. 





A young lady in Ohio writes: “Some 
time R. when I was a stenographer 
my health began ually to decline, and 
I faced the problem of finding relief or 
leaving my situation. Worry added to 
my trouble; I became dyspeptic and 
nervous and suffered with insomnia and 
restlessness at night. 

“I was speaking of my illness one day 
to a trained nurse, who recommended 
| that I begin a systematic diet of Grape- 
|'Nuts, as she had seen its beneficial 
| effect upon several of her patients. 

“So I began to use the food conscien- 
tiously. In about two weeks time I be- 
gan to feel stronger and more hopeful; 
| my digestion and appetite were better; 
I was less nervous and could sleep. | 
continued steadily and soon n to 
think success lay somewhere in this big 
world for me. 

“My work grew smoother and easier 
and after seven months on Grape-Nuts 
I could work easily and without feeling 
exhausted. 
| “Today I am filling a much more re- 
eee position and do the work satis- 

actorily. I attribute it all to Gra 
Nuts which I still continue to use. For 
a palatable and healthful diet, there is 
nothing on the market to equal it.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
_are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
on your crop of ea. 

FRE Make inquiry. rite today for our 

giving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 

POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 

139 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 

ON EASY TERMS. 320 acres in Cass County, North 

Dakota, 244 miles from town. Another town 7 miles 

able, needs no tile. Black loam top sot. clay subsoil. 

Good year; 200 ogres in ey now. No im- 

acre, $6000 and balance at 6% 

Deed given when half is paid. Better 


body every 
bill, Saves time in harvesting and saves 
E DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
FARM FOR SALE 
and another 10 miles. High and level. every acre till- 
Quivers. Land being bowgN by actual seers Values rising. 
farm 
Alson Secor, 1224 43rd St., Des Moines, lows 





Please mention Successful Farming 





when writing to advertisers. 
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AUTUMN CARE OF RHUBARB 

How did your rhubarb bed do this 
season? Were the stalks short or slim? 
Were the leaves s i 
Did it turn a sickly color and the plants 
wither or dwindle away in the middle of | 
the summer? If you did not have a satis- | 
factory crop of this widely admired pie- 
plant, something was wrong. A remedy 
iS needed, and since it is not expensive or 
difficult to procure, suppose 
now and prevent a repe tition of the same 
trouble next year. 

It requires no particular kind of magic to 
induce this plant to grow, and the earlier 
it produces the more valuable it is for 
either market or household use. I find 
the greatest thing for rhubarb is plenty of 
good stable manure put on at this season 
of the year. Itis an excellent idea to cover 
the earth surrounding the roots to a depth | 
of three or four inches. This not only 
enriches the soil, but protects the roots and 
assists in producing an early spring growth. | 

I never pack the manure « down close to 
the earth, for I think this helps to make 
the soil sour, and also makes it more wet, 
which, of course, will cause heavier freez- 
ing in severe weather. A little straw with 
the manure will act as a mulch and produce 
better results. A very slight sprinkle of 
salt will do the beds good, but be careful 
not to overdo this. 

If the bed is of long standing, dig up the 
roots, or at least a portion of them, and 
reset them in new earth in a new location, | 
say, about three or four feet apart each 
way. Set in good, strong roots, and be 
careful to have the root crown well covered 
with soil. 

Magure this new bed liberally, and it 
will pay you even next season for your | 
trouble, but from then on, for at least five | 
years, with liberal manuring, it will yield 
exce ently and the quality will be fine.— 
J. Tame 


THE NEW ASPARAGUS BED 

When asparagus plants are set out in 
the spring, and make a good growth, the 
tops should be cut off in September ” and 
allowed to dry, and then they should be 

burned. This will destroy a large number 
of insects which would otherwise do more 
or less damage to the asparagus plants. 

Lime is needed on a new asparagus bed. 
It should be applied in midsummer lightly, 
and a little Neavier after the tops are 
removed. A little salt may be added to the 
lime. About twenty pounds to a bed 
twenty feet square. ‘This is 20 pounds to 
100 square feet. An older bed will stand 
more lime and more salt, but the lime 
ought to be applied early in the spring, and 
the salt two or three times a year. This 
is for a bed which has been kept free from 
we eds and grasses. 

\ new bed needs a light mulching in 
Nove smber consisting of coarse manure and 
eaves held in place by cornstalks or small 

rush such as is removed from trees in 
tr trina ao, & 








TO INCREASE BEARING OF TO-| 

MATOES 

Very frequently we hear complaints of| 

tomato vines making a very vigorous | 

rowth, bearing quantities of blossoms, 

which are dropping off, and the fruit is 
scarce and inferior. 

Try cutting some of the upper parts of 
he vines almost off. Slash in such a man- 
er that the branches will be almost sev- 

-d, and drop to the ground and yet still 

ng enough to retain life. 

The plants will cease dropping the | 
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1917 GRANT SIX $825 


UYERS caused Grant production to jump to 20,000 
cars this year because of the fact the Grant Six, with 
its wonderful overhead valve motor, is without question 

one of the greatest automobile 


The sweeping success of the Grant Six is 
based solely upon national recognition of 
extra values. Though low in price, the 
Grant Six has the looks, the strength, the 
power, the quick “getaway,” the extreme 
flexibility and the ease of riding you 
want. 


It wins buyers because of its wonderfully 
smooth, flexible motor and its handsome, 
roomy, comfortable body. It keeps them 
sold by reason ofitsconsistent performance 
and true economy. Owners average 20 


These Features Simply Hint Grant Value 


ralues of the year. 


miles to the gallon of gasoline (some say 28 
miles) and 900 to 1200 to the gallon of oil. 


Go and see the 1917 Grant Six before 
you buy any car. Look it over carefully. 
Check up details of construction. You 
will quickly understand why buyers forced 
the production of 20,000 of these models, 

We believe the Grant Six offers you the 
biggest dollar’s worth of good automobile 
for every dollar of its price. In fairness to 
yourself go and see the New 1917 Model 
now and get a new vision of automobile 
value. 





NOWHERE else can you find a 


Valve Motor; Full Floating Rear Axle with 12-inch equalized 
brakes, True Cantilever Spring Suspension, Wagner Two Unit 


Starting and Lighting System, 


Special Grant Ignition, Stromberg Carburetor, Stewart Vacuum 


feed with 12-gallon tank in rear, 


plete equipment including double-bulb Headlights, strong service- 
able tire carrier, license bracket—and every feature YOU want in 


YOUR six—for $825. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car or 


Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1050—F. O. B. Factory. 


New Catalog showing all 
models and giving full description of the Grant Siz, 


eas MOTOR CAR CORPORATION. Findlay, 0. 


Write for copy of the 


five-passenger six with Overhead 


Willard Storage Battery, Remy 


18-inch Steering Wheel, and com- 


Three-Passenger Roadster $825 























NEW CROP, WESTERN GROWN, UPLAND 


ALFALFA \ 


SWEET GLOVER sai 








Of excellent purity and 
phen, chalet af teteren Sion Sia hed 








ssoms, and there will be a heavy crop of | 

» tomatoes which will be a surprise, as 

1c ch treatment of vines seems contrary to | 
he notion of most persons. 
The secret is there is more plant than 
in be sustained, and the vitality needed 
» make fruit is used in sustaining the | 
irplus plant.—J. T. T. 





Yog wil find w steed, profitable business 






eos So ae 


, f * Florida has the longest crop- 
| ‘COAS growing season of any State 
in the Union. Cattle, > 8, sheep, poultry, = 
duced cheaper than in colder climates. Corn, 
| vegetables, fruits, grown in abundance. Delightful 
climate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 
and hard surface roads. Lands at reasonable prices 
| to actual settlers. We sell our own lands, Write for 
| dllus.rated booklets. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY Land and Industrial De 
ment, Room 2, 155 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLINOT s 


| *Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
‘are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
'dress American Agricultural, Chemical 
|Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
| Baltimore. 


| SWEET CLOVER (Spectr ina orice “on ‘request 
JOHN A. SHEEHAN, R. 4, FALMOUTH, KY. 











Successful Farming stands squarely 
=| back of every advertisement it carries. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 











FARM BOY CAVALIERS 

GREAT many of Our Junior! 

Farmers will be interested in know- | 

something about a new organiza- 
tion for farm boys which has been started 
by Professor D. D. Mayne of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who has worked with 
the farm boys of that state until he is 
almost like one of them. 

He has named this new organization 
the “‘Farm Boy Cavaliers’ and you can 
get a general idea of what it means from 
the following statement. “Take a group 
of farm boys, put them in uniforms, 
mount them on horses, pledge them to 
the service of God and country and their 
fellows, interest them in community and 
farm activities, and encourage them by 
promise of promotion to higher rank for 
achievements in certain lines of rural 
activities—do all this, and you have a 
troop of Farm Boy Cavaliers.” 

King Arthur, chivalric, valorous and 
strong, the boy’s ideal for thirteen hundred 
years, is the knight after whom the Farm 
Boy Cavalier patterns his actions. Like 
King Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table, the cavalier is mounted. 
Like them, too, he is a servant to useful- 
ness, honor, thrift and loyalty. 

As did the knights of oid, the farm boy 
enters the order as a page. He may be- 
come a squire on winning five ac hieve- 
ment badges, given for doing farm work 
in a manner ‘approved by the order. He 
may become a knight on winning seven 
other badges. ‘To encourage thrift and 
industry, money in the bank won by the 
boy’s own labor is a requisite of a title 
to any higher rank. The esquire must 
have at least $50 and the knight $100 
before the rank is conferred. 

Each boy entering the order as a cavalier 
must have control of a horse and be able 
to ride safely at a gallop. Boys without 
horses may be admitted as yeomen. These 
may win badges and have an equal voice 
in the organization with the other mem- | 
bers, but they cannot attain to the highest | 
rank until they are mounted. Meetings | 
are on horseback in some unfre quented | 
place, preferably a grove, and ce remonies | 
of the cavaliers are con jucted while the 
boys form a circle with their mounts with | 
the horses’ heads turned in. Voting is | 
done by riding past the leader, those 
favoring a question riding on his right} 
side, those Opposing passing on his left. 
The boys wear a uniform, have a salute, 
principles which they 








u pledge and twelve 
are bound to obse rve, 

Che twelve principles of the order 
emphasize service, prepare dine 23S, honor, 
obedience, kindness, courtesy, courage, 
industry, thrift, cleanliness and reverence. 
The cavalier must obey all authority, 
must go where duty calls him, must pro- 
tect the weak and innocent, must stand 
his ground against the badgering of friends 
and the taunts of enemies and must 

respect. the religious convictions of any | 
of his fellows. 

Learning better farming is the part of | 
the cavalier work that Mr. Mayne likes | 
best. ‘The cavalier work does not take 
the place of club work; it adds to it. ~~ 
boys are given badges of distinction for 
doing farm work according to scientific | 


He may 


plans approved by the order. 
get a badge of distinction in alfalfa for 
growing an acre or more under proper 
conditions, seeding it and harvesting it 
ac cording to = and making a final 


report. Similarly he may win badges for 
corn, oats, wheat, barley or clover culture, 
bee-keeping, stock raising and feeding, 
learning to do farm operations, learning 
to operate farm machinery, milk produc- 
tion, painting, photography, keeping 
farm records and accounts, caring for 
personal or public health and doing deeds 
of public service 

It is one of the principles of the cava- 
liers’ order that each boy shall pay his 
own way. Accordingly a member must 
have a plot of ground set aside for him 


and he must use this to raise crops or} ff 
livestock on it and must keep an account | ff 


of the profits. In return for the use of 
the horse, he must be ready to do deeds 
of community service whenever he may 
be called upon. 

On account of the organization under 
a leader and the use of the horses, the 
cavaliers are expected to be particularly 
fitted to patrol roads, serve as fire wardens 
and to police roadways in times of publie 
danger, etc. Part of the yeoman duties 
of the organization may be the planting of 
groves and keeping up of public drive- 
ways and parks and aiding in ridding the 
country of plant, insect or animal pests. 

The government of the Farm Boy 
Cavaliers is based on that of the state in 
which the group exists. Officials cerre- 
sponding to the officials of the state govern- 
ment are elected by the members, ex- 
cepting the secretary of state, who is 
named by the man at the head of boys’ 
club work. State organizations will be 
formed in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and two southern states soon, indications 
point now. A national government will be 
formed when seven states have organized. 

Until the state and national govern- 


ments have been lormed, the direction of | 
the order will be by a provisional come- | 


mittee consisting of President George F. 
Vincent of the University of Minnesota, 
Dean A. F. Woods of the Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, C. G. Selvig, 
Crookston, Minn., E. C. Higbie, Morris, 
Minn., and Mr Mayne.—L. G. Hood. 


NUT TREES FOR ROADSIDE 

There are objections to certain classes 
of trees along the roadside—especially the 
low-growing trees, or those allowed to fill 
in thick next to the ground as is often the 
case with willows. 

The roadside trees should be high so the 
air ean circulate freely across the road, 
and so as not to obstruct the view. Shade 
in the road is good, if the air can dry up 
the mud holes. When trees are dense the 
snow drifts in badly, and mud holes are 
slow to dry. 

The nut trees grow tall, they produce 
sufficient shade, and they yield a crop that 
/everybody enjoys. Every farm id 
grow nuts anyway, and the roadside will 
furnish the most economical ground for 
this purpose. 

Get the improved varieties, so that the 
trees are in keeping with your improved 
stock and grain crops. 
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SUCCESSFUL AT 
Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont 
and Bloomington Demonstrations 





“ALLWORK’ 
Light Tractor 


saling'at ap 





wing 2h 7 


16-inch face rear wheels, weight 4800 pounds. 
Asensible, practical tractor, built bye with 
estab and > ameahines 


an numerous 
work in fields Write for catalog. 
Electric 


Wheel Co. Box 50A, Quincy, Hl. 
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More Power 
| 
Less Carbon | 
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PISTON RINGS 
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YOUR © SEED DEALER RECOMMENDS 


THE STANDARD INOCULATION 






He knows it Means Crop Insurance for Aléalfa, 
Vetch, Clover, and all other legumes. Bigget 
and ncher crops for less money and labor 
Ask him about it or write tous Dept 89 fos 
“The Legume Grower” Free 
EARP. THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 
BLOOMFIELD, NW 4 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes ng and soy beans 

0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

rye and oarley. A perfect combi- 

nation machine. Nothing like it. “ ‘The machine 

I have been looking ioe, ter 20 years.” W. F. 
Massey. “It will meet sory Conn, " HLA 

Morgan, , Director Tenn. E ‘io Booklet 35 

OGER PEA&B RESHER Co. 

MORRISTOWN, 


GRIMM’S ALFALFA 


improved Grimm's alfalfa, the big money maker, 


we will send vou § mee pec kage on uest. 
FOomw 3 mS OO. 
419 Phillips ‘Ave., Rated 
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South Dakota 

























CHINESE CELERY CABBAGE 
ntil recently the new vegetable known 
3 ‘Chinese celery cabbage was unknown 
his country, except among the Chinese 





yn in every state in the union by those 
are res ady to grow something new and 


good qualities. 


wn early in August, in rows from two 
t to three feet apart and the plants 
nned to stand fifteen inches apart in the 
a most excellent vegetable can be 
rown. ° 
It develops quickly, and as the weather 
gets cooler, it heads up nicely, producing 
crisp, celery-like sts alks, closely 
headed in, until it forms quite a compact 


f eed without heading, but if the seed. is 
3 





<4 


“i 


j it can be eaten raw, made into salads, 
r cooked as cabbage, or greens. It does 
't require long to cook thoroly. 


t is brought to them. It will be found an 


utumn vegetables. Seed can be secured 
from reliable seedsmen.—J. T. T. 
FALL SEEDING OF ALFALFA 
Where land is infested with more than 
the average amount of grass and weeds, | 
e surest way of getting a start of alfalfa 
; to seed in the fall. This gives the alfalfa 
chance to establish a good hold in the 
ground before the coming of grass the 
lowing spring, whereas, if sown in the 
springs Both grass and alfalfa make the 
start ther, with more than an even 
chance that the oo will win out. 
The one gree pee to remember when 
eding in the fall is to seed early enough 
so the plant gets a good root system 
established before the coming of freezing 
weather. We like to finish our seeding 
- the 25th of this month, tho we have 
roa n later seeding to do fully as well. 
The late seeding, however, must be favored 
by the winter while the early seeding can 
stand more winter grief and still survive. 
\ favorite plan here is to use land that 
has grown @ crop of small grain for the fall 
seeding of alfalfa. This means quick work 
with the plow as soon as possible after 
harvest, for the sooner the land is plowed 
und the lo it is allowed to settle before 
~eeding the better the seed bed that can be 
secured. We like to get the land plowed 
by the middle of July, and dise it whenever 
there is an wih of young grass or 
weeds to be killed before the time of seed- 
ug. The discing has a tendency to 
the soil, which is exactly what it needs to 
nvert it into ideal condition for alfalfa. 
‘\c have a grain drill that will sow approx- 
itely twelve pounds of seed to the acre 
hen closed tight. We use this for a seed- 
r, covering the seed with the small cover- 
x wheels that follow behind the dises. 
()ne is more sure of getting an even stand 
| alfalfa by seeding with the drill, as all 
ed is evenly covered. This is more 
spec ially the case in time of dry weather, 
-w weeks of which we are apt to have at 
is Season of the year. Also, during the 
ps r and early spring the drilled alfalfa 
\l not heave as badly as will that broad- 
sted and started nearer the surface.— 








See LM ORE ER STPEMS 
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the Pacific coast, but it 1s now being | ° 


it in every possible way to determine 


; [t is not found practical to grow it in| 
pt he early summer, as it inclines to go to} 


It is rapidly finding a place in the mar-| Z 
cets, and people are using it as rapidly as | Z 


excellent addition to late summer and |Z 
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FOSTORIA 


A Practical Car for the 
Practical Farmer 


Think over the car question—just what do you require? 
Don’t you find most important— 


POWER, ROOM, STRENGTH 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION 





\ 


=A 





These four points are the ones most desirable for most farmers and they 
show up strong in the specifications of the Allen 37. You will find the 
Allen up-to-date, powerful, roomy, well-built and complete. 
There is no greater motor car value under $1000—there is no car so 
well fitted for country use. i 


All we ask is comparison. Note these specifications. 











37 H. P. 3% "x5" 4 cyl. motor. Two-unit electric starting and lighting i 
112-inch wheelbase. system, () Hi 
55-inch underslung rear springs. Weight 2300 pounds. we 

Full floating rear axle. Gives 20 miles on a gallon of gasoline. NS 

= 
Model 37 has proven so satisfactory for the past vear that it will be VA 
continued for this our fifth successful season. S| 


Write for the Allen Autolog. See the Allen next time you go to town. 


The Allen Motor Company 


2408 Allen Building 







FOSTORIA, OHIO 





NVA \\\ 
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KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER egg ta 
rid a Write for and circular, 
scribing thie wonderful rielder, Y’s ORIGINAL 
KHARKOV. Imported ==5 By 4 Has no su- 
perior. Largest yielder b; “ teats and withstands the the > 
verest winters. ave jperoved Turkey Red, 
rieties and Mammoth te Rye. wach Alt Alfalfa, 
ek ae Fe "Seed. Write for circular, free 
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> : p (he team can and will do more work if 
: ter ls given once between morning and 
x ' m and again about mid-afternoon. | 
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are so often accustomed to seeing them 
irked, gives the center horse a mighty 





n occasionally or put one in the center 
it can stand the heat. 





Winter Wheat *®*s- 


ghter harness will also lessen the heat | Winter Rye, 50 bushels: ea wo er A. 


| the team. Three horses abreast, as | Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy—sow now. Amer- 
: ican headquarters for Pande 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box 111, La Crosse, Wis.| F 9 iat Lee as = a 
rt place to work; consequently change | IF 





ery & Dairy Supply Co, 69th & Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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+ want the best, buy Reid's Co: ated : 
ik ¢ Reid's Only Original Phila- | , FREE Catal ‘ai 
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Advantages of Registered Cattle 


Aug., 1916 





Without a Repair 


PROFITS FROM nt Cate Fills 61 Silos 





W. G. Lindamood of Rempel, 0. 








rhis is a group of registered cows The owner, J 
sbout twelve years ago putting in registered females. He recently sold at public auction 40 short- 
horns that averaged over $500 per head. 


FTER more than twenty years’ 
observation among farmers and 
cattle breeders in many states, |] 
am — to the opinion that lack of 
foresight keeps more men from producing 
full-blood cattle than any other single 
cause. It is easy to drift along without 
a definite aim or a continuous purpose in 
any line of business; but in every line 
of business, the man who drifts usually 
drifts downward. 
In breeding registered cattle the breeder 


has an advantage similar to the man who 


invests his money in land where the value 
is ultimately certain to show a large 
advance. For instance, two farms may 
be offered for sale. One is available at a 
price fifty percent higher than the other, 
but in a period of ten or twenty years, 
in view of the development of a nearby 
city or perhaps the land’s natural produc- 
ing power, this farm has advanced out of 
all proportion as compared with the ad- 
vance of the other farm. 

In securing breeding stock, let us con- 
sider the shorthorn breed because it is 
the most widely disseminated an is 
generally accepted as the most adaptable 
and most useful bovine breed for the 


farmer in all sections of the country. | 


At prevailing prices, a well-bred, high- 
grade, non-registered shorthorn cow would 
cost from $85 to $125. A registered cow 
of acceptable blood lines and proportion- 
ately worthy individual merit, would | 
command from $150 to $250. 1 am not 
considering in this comparison the more 
fashionably bred animals with show- 
winning qualities and ancestry, but am 
basing the computation on the class of 
animals and breeding that would serve 
the average breeder and the average 
farmer’s needs. I make this distinction, 
not that the average farmer or breeder 
may not win success with the more fash- 
ionable blood lines, but to show that it 
will not be necessary for him to invest 
in this class of breeding in order to find 
a market for his product. It is evident 
then that in placing a few females for 
foundation purposes the ccst of the 
registered females is not greatly in excess 
~s the non-registered females; but if the 
breeder will continue his operations for a 
period of 10, 15 or 20 years, continually 
eliminating the less de sirab le females and 
taking special pains to use worthy sires, 
the aggregate value of his herd at the 
end of this period will be much greater in 
the case of the registered animals than 
with the non-registered animals, to say 
nothing of the increased profits during 
these years for the animals disposed of. 
Purebreds Better Feeders 

There is a general and growing tendency 
everywhere toward better cattle, assuring 
a broader and more certain demand for 
registered breeding animals. A striking 
illustration of the value of registered sires 
is related in a communication sent out 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington recently, giving the experience 
of two Utah ranchmen who shipped their 
steers to the same market on the same 
day. Both grazd their stock on the 
national forest range under grazing per- 


writes: “I filled 61 silos with’ the 
Papec Cutter I bought in 1912, and 
have yet to spend a nickel for re- 
pairs—in fact, I'm sure it will throw 
ensilage 100 feet in the air, In other 
words, does just as pee work as 
the day it started."’ | 


PAPEC 
Ensilage Cutter 


is built to last—simple and strong. 
Itruns at low speed and on light 
power. A4 horse power gas engine 
or even less will run our smallest 
size successfully. 

“The C utter does peter than I 
expected,’’ says Mr. F. Gar- 
ner of Kingwood, Ww Va: ‘I filled 
my 60 ton silo in less than 
1's days with a 4 horse power 

i. - Rasoline engine. I 
think the Papec the best 
cutter on the market.’ 

Own your own Papec. It pay 

Send postal Tor our 1916 Catalog Learni wh 
and ice te Papee cuts and cuvates silag-’ 
to greatest ‘heights on little ba 

















A. Kilgour, formerly raised grade cattle and began 


mits, controlling the same amount of 
range each per head, and paid the same 
grazing fee. There was this difference; 
one had used registered bulls, the other 
had not. The owner of the steers by 








registered bulls actually received $40 
head more for his steers on the market 
than the other one received for the steers 
| sired by the non-registered bulls. There 
is more sound argument in favor of the 
fuse of registered bulls in this one fact 
than could be written into a volume. 
Go to any beef market center and com- 
pare the consignments of cattle and the 


KEEPS MEN & TEAMS BUSY 
prices they command and make a study, 
as far as you can, of the breeding. You 


will recognize at once the importance and EATH TO HEAVES 
value of the use of registered bulls. 

The following remark is often made NEWTON'S a Ss” 
|at public auctions of registered cattle by Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 
men in attendance when appealed to Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
invest in one or more animals: ‘Oh, 
am not a full-blood man,” meaning that 
they regard the breeding of registered 
cattle as a business distinct from the 
breeding of non-registered cattle. It is 
true that this impression prevails, but it 
prevails to a less extent each succeeding 
year. Thru lack of observation many : 

original ond the up-to-date 


men have refrained from taking advantage Gunter Veterinary y KR - a6 es eee 
of the larger profits which the breeding | explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


of registered cattle offers. CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
It costs money to raise an animal and DIGES ’ GRAND 
for that reason the animal that will | IN TIOH. IT'S A CONDI 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


ure the earliest will prove the most | 
matu = ° } Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
| profitable. Cattle are not grown to be | 61.60 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 


|subjected to trying conditions to test| THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohio 
ther endurance. They are grown to nee: 


THE PAPEC 







































meet the market requirements and ad RITE FOR =}540 
better they are fed and cared for, the “Tle: ~Tele 
| earlier they are matured, the more quality | i . 
| they possess, the keener the demand for| or oe AN U 
them and the mene certain the profits} ao Neth aoe wale 3 Amy) 
for the producer. Under this treatment | y 4 farmers. Factory Prices, 
the registered animals with rare excep- = Pine ee cad on. Gate ead 
tion respond better than eb rn carry- S] Steed Pusts, tool "Write postal. 
ing a varying percentage of inienor blood. A, ee pe FENCE & WIRE CO. beng 
If there is a reader of this paper pro-/ 

ducing grade cattle with the impression! “>. 

Hi-blood or registered cattle are MINERA ase 












that fu 
not adapted to his purpose or that their 
| production is a distinct, a professional 
Cudeame. he will find it to his advantage 
to change his views to conform to the 
experience of the present day, practical 
cattle men which has proven the contrary. 

In seven years out of ten, the demand — * Py + Aged 
for breeding bulls will absorb the output | GMNERAL NEATE CO. 416 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa, 


of the herd at prices far in excess of the SICK ANIMALS 


market quotations. In fact this is gener- 
ally so every year, but to be on the safe 
side, let him assume that he will have A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
to market his calves three years out of| Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
we em | bee = nol y had tape free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
as Ce eS ecing “nC! 156 William Street, New York. 
meriy So he has the advantage all of 
the time. ree Catalog i colors explains 
What applies to the male calves will Free Catalog jrow youcan save 
= apply to the heifers. Care should joney y: # pa. wood wheels to fit 
be taken to reserve for breeding purposes any running 
ear. Send for 
the most desirable and eliminate those fi today. 
of less merit. By this method and the Electric Whee! Co. 
careful selection of good herd bulls, the 50 eh.eem 
herd may be- gradu: ally brought to a AND, PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
higher ae of excellence. By a PATENTS * 2-page treatise—sent FREE. 
Tells what to invent and ‘where to sell it. Write "today 
reasonable expense in advertising, the! #.s. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. 
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reputation of the herd will spread and 
become established. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
buyer of registered cattle is always an 
enthusiastic buyer. He may endeavor 
to conceal this from the seller in the hope 
of driving a better in, but he is 
always optimistic and when the animals 
have changed hands and become his 
property, he attaches a value to them in 
excess of the investment. The patrons 
are with few exceptions men of more than 
average character. The losses sustained 
in bad collections are so small that they 
are scarcely worthy of consideration. 
The expense of handling a registered herd 
is but slightly more than that required 
to properly care for the non-registered 
herd, but small in comparison with the 
probable profits. There is an attractive 
feature about the breeding of registered 
cattle that does not apply to the breeding 
of unregistered cattle, that lends a fas- 
cinating interest to the business. It is a 
business in which pro may be 
steadily made and when the breeder feels ; 
that he has reached the point where he | 
desires to branch out and include among 
his patrons established breeders in various 

arts of the country, he has but to add a 
ew females of the blood lines which are 
the most sought after and he will find! 
himself growing easily into a broader field | 
of trade. It is not desirable for a man 
without experience to undertake at the 
outset to conduct the breeding of regis- 
tered cattle on a large scale unless he is 
looking only to the f market for his 
trade outlet. The man who grows with 
the business, who begins in a small way 
and acquires his reputation and acquaint- 
ances as his herd gains in numbers, has 
distinctly the advantage, for he is master 
of the situation at all stages. 

The point naturally arises, “If we all | 
go into the breeding of registered cattle, | 
we will overdo it.” Let us make a com- 
parison. Registered shorthorns have been 
bred in the United States for more than 
a hundred years. Over one million ani-| 
mals have been recorded in the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book. It is assumed that | 
there are today approximately 300,000' 
living shorthorns in this country—more 
than the representatives of any other | 
breed. Let us take the number of farms 
in Iowa for example, and place these 
300,000 registered shorthorns thereon. 
We will have less than two head of re- 
gistered shorthorns for each farm in Iowa | 
alone. Yet shorthorn blood in grade stock 
is widely disseminated from coast to| 
coast. It has been and is the most potent | 
factor in the improvement of the cattle 
stock of America. By the above com- 
parison, it will be seen that there is a 
wide field open to many thousands of 
men who may incline to eng in the 
breeding of registered cattle-—F. D. T 





SCREENS FOR STOCK BARNS 

Any sort of screening on the doors and 
windows of the stock barn is better than 
none at all. But different kinds of screen- 
ing material seem to result in fly elimina- 
tion with varying degrees of effectiveness. 
One of the best methods appears to be to 
cover the window openings with a heavy 
weight cheesecloth or some similar ma- 
terial. The doors can be provided for in 


the same way by either equipping them | ® 


with sliding gates to which the cloth is 
tacked or by using the cloth on ordinary 
screen door frames. There is plenty of 
light in a barn screened in this manner 
but it is of a subdued sort which is not 
attractive to the fly. He is less apt to 
fly into the barn when a door is opened 
for the reason that from the outside the 
interior appears dark. Ordinary wire 
screening and the less expensive mosquito 
netting make little or no difference in the 
character of the light inside the barn. It 
is usual to find as a result that more flies 
succeed in getting inside.—O. C., Ill. 
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wat 
erjet. It’s a wonder. It 
mever peels or chips, 
against rust. 








Send for new “Money Saver ” Booklet, 


-‘Money Savers 
for Farmers 


[' you want steady, sure profits, watch the little leaks in your purse. A 





Stitch in time saves nine, Many a sturdy fence has to come down for 
want of preservative at the right time. Many a house has to be re- 
plastered because that little leak in the roof grew big. Many an order 
goes to manufacturers of farm implements because the older implements 
weren't painted. And so it A little expenditure here, a little one 
there, until you are ised at the sum on the debit side of your ledger. 


Now look at the articles in this advertisement. Then ask yourself if you 
haven't lost money in the past for lack of just such things. We are appeal- 
ing to the common every-day horse sense of the American Farmer. And 
he’s famous for just that quality. 


_ Everlastic Roofing—In Ev- 
' erlastic Roofing we offer a pairs can easily run (j 
thoroughly reliable “rubber into money unless 
roofing” at very low cost, you have something 
It is easily laid without like Elastigum on 
skilled labor and is famous rere “ tough, = 
for its wearing qualities, °!V& elastic 
Wherever you have steep waterproof cement 
roofs, use Everlastic and do ener eal Gales Bs , 
away with leaks, Water, g hundred different “— 
wind and weather are de- places, To reline or join gutters, 
B fied by this roofing. The use Elastigum. To seal leaks of 
best value you ever saw. any kind use Elastigum. To stuff 
c on — or — 
‘ reosote — use Elastigum. You wi t 
Barrett’s Grade makes repairs not only cheap but 
One Creosote easy and permanent, 





Liao ., Oil is the most 
Creosote Oi] effective wood preservative on the market because it 


penetrates more deeply than anyother. And it’s prac- 
tical for you becatise you can apply it by the dipping or brushing method 
instead of the difficult and expensive closed-cylinder method. a 
Grade-One Creosote Oil will make an ordinarily good fence post last 20 
years, Use it on all your exposed woodwork. It makes exposed surfaces 
rot-proof and moisture-proof, 


Tylike Shingles— Would you like your roofscovered 

with a roofing whose exterior surface is pure, nat- 

ural slate? Then use Tylike Shingles. A resist- 

ing, waterproof roofing of rare beauty. Made in red 

or green without artificial coloring. The handsomest and most satisfac- 

tory roofing in your neighborhood will be yoursif you use Tylike Shingles, 

You fay them just like slate. They look better and cost less than 

Quality, durability and economy all rolled into one. 

E Black a 

Bote pierhce Crs Thabane somenees 

them free of vermin, lice orflies, 3 

-" ice Destroyer and Cow Spray 

ent,clasticpaintisatric 

umph, Indispensable 

as a roof paint and 

covering for 

surfaces, Make your 

roofs permanent! Creon 

weather- proof an 

with Ev- ence. No fliesor 

metal mites will 

—_- Cos mites to make nervous, 

wo 

poor laying hens. Try itin the piggery. 

Send for new “Money Saver ” Booklet, 
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CARE OF BREEDING EWES| 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 





AD luck com- 
monly spells 
“bad manage- 

ment” in the sheep 
business. Trouble 
and disease often are 
courted or caused by 
lack of intelligent 
care and feeding and 
fall is the best time 
to ward off failures 
and ailments fre- 
quently met with in 
winter and the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Many would-be 
shepherds think 
that a lamb should 
wean itself and that 
the ewe then may 
safely be bred, when 
mating time arrives, 
and do well in winter 
and at lambing time 
without specia! care. 
This idea is er- 
roneous. The lamb 
should nurse for 
about five months 
and should then be weaned and turned 
on new grass pasture and the stubbles, 
where worms will not be so likely to infest 
the young animals. The lamb should 
first have been accustomed to eat crushed 
oats and wheat bran, and later whole 
oats, and, of course, will be eating grass, 
other green feed or hay by weaning time. 
Weaned at five months and so fed the 
lamb will retain “lamb flesh’’ and go on 
thriving and developing well in winter. 
But the health and welfare of the lamb 
is not the only consideration in this mat- 
ter. That of the ewe is probably a more 
important question. 

In our experience ewes emaciated and 
weakened by the drain and strain of 
nursing lambs during summer are in poor 
condition for mating and are weak to 
withstand winter weather and possible 
errors in feeding during that season and 
then come to the lambing time with little 
stored up vitality and energy and little 
or no milk. 

To insure health and strength in winter, 
safety at lambing time and a sufficient 
supply of milk for the lambs in spring, 
lambs should be weaned outright at five 
months or thereabout and the ewes then 
generously fed up to and during the 
mating season. 

“Flushing” Breeding Stock 

The extra feeding of the ewe after 
weaning has been termed ‘‘flushing” and 
the ram should be given similar good 
feeding. Such flushing of ewes and the 
ram will tend to greatly increase the 
number of lambs and to make those 
lambs strong at birth. 
bilitated or “‘suckled-to-death” ewe may 
fail to conceive or has but one lamb and 
that a puny weakling. The flushed ewe 
will be likely to have strong twins and 
triplets are not uncommon. If “singles” 
are born, they are large and strong. The 
flushing of the ram increases his powers. 


The underfed, overused and under-exer- | at once stop using the lotion a 


al 
cised ram begets few and weak lambs. 
The fiushing process consists in provid- 
ing the ram and ewes with good pasture 
saved for the purpose and in addition 
illowing them to graze green Essex rape, 
or have whole oats and bran daily. No 
rge quantity of grain mixture is needed. 
lf to three-quarters of a pound per 
ewe daily will suffice, unless a ewe is 
iite thin and weak, when more may be 
era lually fed. 
Che ewe that is thin at weaning time 
bably has been giving a lot of milk and 
is the best for breeding and most deserv- 








‘udder with blackstrap molasses at wean- 


| 


The tired, de-| 





}and morning with half to one teaspoonful 


| epsom salts should be given in warm water 


ing of good care and 
feeding. The ewe 
that 1s plump and 
fat at this time 
pleases the eye, but 
may not. be -worth 
retaining for breed- 
ing. Reject before 
the mating season 
every ewe that has 
a broken mouth 





(teeth missing,) a/| 
spoiled udder or that 
has been a_ cross | 


nurse one good lamb. 
It never pays to re- 
tain a ewe that has 
had anything wrong 
with her udder, or 
that has been a poor 
milker. 

Wean the lambs 
and be done with it. 
It is a mistake, in 
our opinion, to wean 
lambs and then let 
them empty the ud- 
der two or three days 
afterward. The milk thus taken may dis- 
agree with the lambs. It often does. 
With sows it is positively poisonous to 
pies. We have known many instances of 
oss of pigs from getting back with the 
sows a few days after weaning and taking 
the altered milk. At weaning time place 


mother or unable to | 





the ewes en short pasture and do not feed 
them any milk-stimulating feed. In 
twenty-four hours strip.away enough milk 
from each ewe to soften her distended 
udder. Do this again in two days, then 
in three days, and finally after an interval | 
of five days. This usually suffices, but | 
the watchful shepherd will give an extra 
stripping of the udder, if he sees this to 
be necessary or is warned of the necessity 
by a ewe walking stiff or lame. 
To Prevent Garget 
In Great Britain shepherds coat the | 





ing time ae a preventive of mamumitis 
garget). The molasses runs down over 
the teats, closes their openings and keeps 
out infective matters (germs) which cause 
the worst form of the Sivenne. Mos¢ cases 
of garget are due to lack of attention by 
the shepherd at weaning time. Another 
cause is chilling of the udder when ewes 
have been exposed to cold rains and then 
allowed to stand in a cold draft. 
Immediate attention is necessary when 
garget comes on. The lambs should be 
weaned, if nursing. Three times daily 
the udder should be fomented with hot 
water, stripped clean, well massaged and 
rubbed with a mixture of one part each 
of turpentine and fluid extracts of poke 
root and belladonna leaves and five parts 
of warm melted lard. or sweet oil, At 
the outset of the attack four ounces of 


as a physic and siould be followed night 


of powdered sa!tpeter in water. If the 
udder becomes discolored, of a purple hue, 

~ rub in 
mercurial ointment once daily. Use it 
twice daily, if great improvement does 
not quickly follow. Isolate the affectedi 









ewe. 


The distribution of merchandise and all 
manner of supplies from one end of. the 
country to the other depends very largely 
on advertising. That is why the adver- 
tisements in Successful Farming perform 
a service for every reader. Read them and 


keep a supply of postal cards on hand so || 


that you can answer any advertisement 
promptly when you become interested. 
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This guarantee, 
which is on every 
TEED, is your protection against 
disappointment. Accept none that 
does not have this trade-mark. 
CERTAIN-TEED is best for your farm 
buildings, because it saves you money, is 
ler |p eter easy to lay, looks better 
and is cheaper than galvanized iron, tin or 
wood shingles. 
It is guaranteed for $, 10 or 15 years ac- 
cording to ply (1,20r3). Thisisareal 
guarantee ked by a business opera- 
ting the world’s largest roofing mills, 
Don’t confuse CERTAIN-TEED with 
cheap roofing sold by mail. 
Get CERTAIN-TEED from your local 
dealer,whom youknow and can rely ——. 
t is 


| It save you money in the end. 


sold by dealers everywhere, at rea- 
sonable prices. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers ef 
Roofing and Building Papers. 








LAMENESS 


There is no better time than while horse works and 
sweats for SAVE~THE-HORSE treatment; it 
penetrates both bone and tissue—reaching the 
cause—and cures; no blistering or loss of hair. 
For over 20 Years we've given a ed Contract 
Bond toreturn mone Seno Tine Heese REMEDY 
fails on Ringbone— opin — SPAVIN—or ANY 
Shoulder, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 
No Matter what remedy you think using, Don't 
Fail send for our FREE 96-page Save- Horse 
BOOK. Itisa mind settler on 58 Formsof LAM ° 
‘This BOOK, Sample Con and ADVICE-ALL 
FREE (to Horse Owners and ). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36Commerce Ave. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Druggists Everywhere Sell Save-The-Horse 
with CONTRACTor we send by Parcel Post. 


VANA— 


STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do ro 
work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. No dry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 


n for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 














RBSORBINE 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
vd 5 phemonggy Pages 
tops Spavi eness. ys pai 
oes not Blister, comers the hair on 
y up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. free. 





Book 1K 
W.F. YOUNG, P. D.F, 95 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass 


Don’t Have a B 
try * VISIO” 


Drinn nabo 
Price + .00 
















Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 














VETERINARY 


Subscribers aro invited to make taquiry thru this 
partment. . Give og ond sox of caiman, 


together 
with previous treatment, if any. The 
remed in these columns ase «ntended to be 
y ‘local druggists. However, our readers 

should col as 


Brittle Hoofs—I have a two old colt and 
® his hoofs are cracking. What would you afvise for 


tot a andes remade erent 
looks droopy. I have been feeding stock remedy 
for several weeks but it doesn’t improve. I have 
noticed a good many lice. Would they keep it from 
ees pe er rare 


eta ep — dcedaaghets ofi iron Ye 


as) | ut 

and t. - 
on on’ AT, t,t .-® hay. 
a 


‘o kill lice apply as often as f 
ee ae nat of Glee eae 
inaq 0 
all stand covered for twelve bears and then 


be strained before use. 

Snuffles—My pigs can hardly breathe thru 
their nostrils, The ils seem 
se Min pity wry Sie tee 
a Tpullnose” or “snout disea in 
which malady bones of the head en- 
larged and bones of the legs be 
involved. is with 
Rae owen ’ = Bree be 
the aiffec hould be and 


from limewater in the 

at the rate of one ounce to the Use d.sin- 
fectants freely in the pens, after and then 
apply whitewash. 


Caked Teate—I have a cow that in one 
teat, whan tees gy Senge ca it is 


Removing a 
from a horse after havi been there for five years? 
Could you tell me how i 
wk sklled pargeon, cou T. M., Fla. 
lied surgeon could cut out the brand and 
bring the ede: of the fresh wound together with 
‘io es 80 that h mn ng OE Le 
ion or almost immedia’ no other 
in which the yo eo yy bi a 
I have a sow —: months old 
that snores all the time, and seems to have difficulty 
in breathing. She seems thrifty and eats and drinks 
good. Can you tell me what ailsher? Wouldit be 
all right to butcher her?—A. B., Ia. 
The snoring ma’ be dus to o polypus ‘tumor 
eee se 
wi e same 
= wever, Lean] Cereus ees the glands of 
n would to ones 
the throat anprewent it woul tuberculosis is 
found pate my oy There would be an alvetied @aab 
t for the obstruction of the nostrils. 
Bsa ar per te thee SC 
pn mg ay gs yy ae 
on his hind feet and kept getting worse. 
Kow can handly out uo on bie at Oe We 
have used liniment on his hips and legs. He has a 
good ai — Can I do anything for him?— 


Hoge of that age do not well stand the ¢hock of 
castration, leedin~ is excessive. — 


itb 
tration should be done when t! pig is quite your 
If you feed the pig well aoe continue rubbing wi 
linment it may gradually recover otrenass but 
there ie no certainty aa to that. You sh id make 
scrotum does not con’  — If 


puis prea ree yp Tee ed IY 
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Your tractor | 
Your automobile 
Your gasoline engine 


will run smoother, last longer and give you less 
trouble—if you equip them with 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


These plugs are made so that it is impossible for them 
to leak oil or gas. 

Remember that, when you are f with leaky plugs. 
Every time a S — fires, the on gets he full 
force of the exp 

They are the easiest | sedate Gh wat to clean, and 
as nearly soot-proof as amy plug can be, 


Made in all sizes and in types to suit every car, motor cycle, motor truck, 
motor boat, acroplane, tractor and stationary gasoline engine, Write for 
Splitdorf Directory which tells which plug to use in your engine. 

Splitdorf Plugs sell everywhere for $1 each. They cost a little more 
than some others, but the real value is there, If you can’t get them 
from your dealer, send to us for them, 






























“This “Square Turn” Tractor | 
Saves an ea a Day "Turning 


Corners 
MM eer cacti, tal atem 


nies eo rene i 


“MMAUCE “DOVER : 
15-25 "ss" TRACTOR 


seat © 








ATENTS — Protect payee 4 


for 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
wound | wetees 8. Coleman, Potent Lawyer, Wushiagtes, D, C, 
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What 1000 Cars 


These two latest Overland develop- have ever before been possible at any- Shock absorbing cantilever type" 
ments again emphasize the enormous where near the'price. springs are a big improvement. 
economy of enormous production. vie, © 

This newest Overland is the largest 
Four ever @fered for so low a price. 

In the first place, note the longer 
wheel base—112 inches. 

1,000 cars a day enable us © we The enbloc 35 horsepower motor . 
materials of a much higher quality and which has made the Overland famous The famous and complete Auto 
not only permit but actually enforce ia eentinendl electric starting and lighting equip™ 


an accuracy of workmanship which True—it is perfected even more and is furnished. 


now it is a fitting climax of the experi- _ All electric switches are on the # 
ence obtained from a quarter of a mil- ‘8 column—right within reach. : 

1,000 cars a day make possible better, lion of these Overland motors in daily The artistically designed streal 
larger, much more comfortable cars than use. body with one piece cowl makes 


The gasoline tank placed in the reat 
another improvement. The  vacill 
system insuring a steady even gil 
flow at all times is still another impr 
ment. 


No one has ever before made 1000 
a day of cars of this size and class— 
nor half that many. 


smaller productions of cars in the same 
price range Me ither pe rmu nor re quire. 


The New Four Catalog on requ 


mies The Willys-Overl 
horsepower en bloc motor Auto-Lite starting and lighting e 1 ys- ver AL 
“ 


35 

112-inch wheelbase Vacuum tank fuel feed 

32 x 4 inch tires Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 
Cantilever rear springs Electric control switches on steering column 





Day Make 


of America’s most attractive 


Yet the price of this, our greatest four 
ylinder value, is less than any car of 
ts size ever sold for before. 

* * * > 

No less a pace maker is the newest 
NV nd Six, 

Here is the Six of Sixes! A snappy 
ve passenger long stroke 40 horse- 

model—easy to handle, light, 
cal, mighty comfortable, having 
i the advantages of higher priced 
ixes, yet it comes absolutely complete 


Dept. 796. 


mpany, | oledo, Ohio 
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Possible 


at a lower price than any other six of 
its size. 

Its smart body design is long and 
low—having lines of artistic simplicity. 


And the motor! This will warm the 
heart of every six cylinder enthusiast 
in the country. 

You’ve heard all about fast get- 
aways—smoothness—crawling and climb- 
ing on high. This Six does all that and 
then some! 

The wheel base is 116 inches. It has 
cantilever springs and evenflow vacuum 
system with the gas tank in rear. 


The tires are four inch. It has the 
complete Auto-Lite electric starting and 
lighting equipment with all switches on 
the steering column. 

* * . * 

Some Six! Yet the price is lower 
than any other Six of its size. 

But go to the nearest Overland dealer 
and see these new models, Go over 
them—note all the very real and im- 
portant improvements, 

The Overland deaier is ready to make 
demonstrations of both models now. 


The New Six 


Model 85-6 


35-40 horsepower en bloc motor 
116-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4-inch tires _ 

Cantilever rear springs 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 
Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 
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THE NEW BORN FOAL 
Some Practical Hints For Horsemen 











regnant mare should come to 
foaling time with muscles in work 
order and with bowels active. Over- 
feeding and lack of exercise are detrimental. 
It is better to work the mare right up to 
theday of foaling, provided she is not jerked 
strained or made too tired, than to pen her 
up and feed her into a fat, soft, sluggish 
or constipated condition. Let her run out 
if shedoesnot work, but protect her against 
coldrains and alarming storms. Let her 
have pure drinking water and free access 
to rock salt, but make no sudden changes 
of feed. 

When the time approaches for the foal 
to come, and that should be known exactly 
by @ service record, allow her a roomy 

ean, disinfected, whitewashed, light and 
well ventilated box stall if the weather is 
cold, or wet, or if it is early in the season 
before grass. Prefer to have a mare foal 
on clean grass, if such a box cannot be 


= and kept in the condition suggest- 


When to Assist 

Wax will form in the teats three days or 
so before sealing; Se udder will e 
and the croup from relaxation of 
pelvic ligaments and muscles. The mare 
now may sway or wabble when walking. 
These gs show that she should be 
carefully watched during the day and 
visited or “sat up with” at night. The 
attendant should be close by, but not in 
the box stall with the mare. When labor 
pains start, man should not interfere; 
neither should he put a hand to the mare 
until that becomes absolutely necessary. 
Indications for handling are, prolonged 
pains without appearance of the feet in 


the vagina, lack of p= after appear- A. 


ance of the feet and continued straining. 
If man rushes in and helps he may spoil 
the whole fob. 

The pelvis must relax sufficiently for 
the easy passage of the hips of the foal 
and that takes time. If one pulls out the | 
fore feet and head the body readily slips 
out and then hangs at the hips. The mare 
then thinks the foal is born and may rush 
about in the box with the foal hangin 
down. Soon the foal will die or be killed 
if go exposed. Let alone, with the foal 
coming in the right position, fore feet fore- 
most and head on Geet the shin (cannon) 
bones, no help need be given to the mare. 
It becomes necessary, and should be given 
by an expert, when the position is seen or 
found to be abnormal, after protracted 
labor pains accomplish nothing. Judg- 
ment and experience are —— to indi- 
cate when such help should be given and 
when itehould start. Success in assistance 
will depend upon correctly determining 
what is wrong, deciding correctly what 
should be done and how it should be done 
and then doing it quickly, strongly and 
well. Cleanliness must observed in 
every act, else infection and death may 
result. 

When the foal comes, at once cleanse its | 


nose of placental envelopes, or the “foal | 





| must be used let it be a clean one soaked 


\almost negligible. In the same ten years 


| has increased in the country from 46 cents 


| thecities, Thereisno comparison between 
the wg A the city and country 


bed,” to t suffocation. If breathing 
does not instantly start slap the foal brisk- 
ly, blow into its nose and.mouth and work 
its fore legs to start respiration, Make 
the mare get up if the navel cord (umbil- 
icus) has not been broken. Avoid using a 
string (ligature) if at all ible. If one 


in a 1-1000 solution of corrosive sublimate 
or five percent solution of coal tar disin- 
fectant. Tie it an inch to one and one-half 
inches from the body of the foal and again 
below that; then scrape thru the cord with 
a clean knife between the ligatures. A 
castrating instrument (emasculator) may 
be used to sever the cord without ligating. 
If a ligature is used, tie it with a bow knot 
and remove it as soon as blood is found to 
have stopped flowing; then squeeze out the 

blood clot. At once saturate the stum 

of the navel, whether ligated or not, wit: 
tincture of iodine and then apply slaked 
lime freely and repeat the application twice 
a day until perfectly dried. This will 
prevent infection of the navel and conse- 
quent joint disease. It will also greatly 

lessen likelihood of leaking navel. 

The bowels must move freely and 
promptly, to get rid of the sticky first 
eces or “meconium” present in the intes- 
tinal tract. To enco this insert a 
small soft, tallow dip candle in the rectum 
at birt yak, . Kb. 
bark tea; or 


sweet oil; or slippery 

cream, molasses and warm water; or a 
few ounces of warm water and a 

ful or su of glycerine and repeat as often 
ni an pean until success ane 

not use a big, or muc 
strong, soapy, hot water. If the bowels 
do not move after injections have been 
given, introduce a finger and it may rake 
away im or lodged feces and so en- 
able the foal to expel manure. Give a two 
or three tablespoonful dose of castor oil. 
shaken up in milk, if injections do not 
rs about a free of the bowels. 
as. 


the mare’s udder with a Se pacnt 
solution of coal tar disinfectant before the 


foal is allowed to suck for the first time. It 
need not suck sooner than an hour from 
birth, Help it at first, if that proves neces- 
sary. Watch that a weak foal does not 
get bedding, (straw or shavings) lodged 
in its mouth and so make swallowing im- 
possible. ‘That sometimes happens, is 
— and may cause starvation.— 





EFFICIENCYIN RURALEDUCATION 
Continued from page 5 


are 53 percent better for the real improve- 
ment in rural school conditions has been 


the average tax rate for school purposes 


to 56 cents on the $100, while town rate 
has increased from 81 cents to 108 cents 
on the $100. ‘That is, an increase of 10 
cents against 27 cents on the $100.” 
Comparing Results 

Of course you all know in a general way 
that the city schools are better than the 
rural schools, for so many farmers patron- 
ize the city schools, even tho they might 
pay in tuition as much as they would were 
their own school taxes raised enough to 
make the rural schools as good as those in 


teachers, The city schools would not have 
the teachers that teach in the little box- 
car schools of the country because most of 
them are not experienced enough in teach- 
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hampion 
Dependable Sperk Plugs 









Give Your 
® Machinery a 
Chance to Make Good 


Farm tractors and stationary En- 
gines must stand up under a taxing 
from dawn till darkness—day after day. 





The Plug Illustrated is the 
Champion Heavy Stone %-18, specially 
adapted to use in machinery. Price 
$1.25. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 











508 Avondale Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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ing, and the city teachers would not teach 
in the little country schools because the 
pay and conditions are not inviting. | 


his point ie well ehown in the report of | 
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the Better [Iowa Schools Commission 
(1912). “The greatest sources of weak- 
ness in our rural schools are a dearth of 
properly trained teachers, a cumbersome 
system of government, a lack of close 
supervision, and a failure to apply a thoro 
business policy in handling them, * * * * 
There are in round numbers 12,500 rural 
schools in Jowa. Almost 40 percent of 
its teaching force have had less than one 
year’s experience. The average tenure of 
service is about three years. There are 
comparatively few normal-trained 
teachers, Last year 60 percent of the 
Iowa teachers, who were certificated, were 
inexperienced. In fact, the rural school 





becomes the ‘training ground’ for grade 
itions. * * + . 

“The length of time teachers remain in 
the work is but 3.8 years; 23 percent) 
change each term; 15 percent remain in| 
the same position two terms, while 34 per- | 
cent remain in the same position three 
terms. This would indicate that 72 per-| 
cent of our rural schools have a new teacher | 
each year, and 33)4 percent have three.” | 

So much for the teachers. What is the 
difference in cost and what do the children | 
get for this cost of schooling? This is 
shown by the Missouri Report. 

“The small attendance per teacher in 
the country schools produces oe 
figures, when the cost of educating a pup 
is estimated on a daily basis. On page 346 
of the 1913 Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Missouri, 
we find that the daily maintenance expense 
per child attending is $.122 in the country 
schools, $.115 in the towns maintaining 
third class high schools, and $.118 in the 
towns maintaining second class high 
schools. ‘Thus the towns maintaining 
third class high schools are able to give 
their pupils ten grades of work for less 
money per pupil per day than it costs to 
teach eight grades in the country. Or in 
other words, these towns give their 
children 25 percent more school work than 
the country for less expense per day per 
pupil, The case of the towns maintaining 
second class high schools for $.118, the 
children receive eleven grades of work 
against eight grades in the country for 
$.122, or ee towns give their children 
371% percent more school work than the 
surrounding country schools at less cost. 
Thus it becomes evident that the people 
are investing $4,000,000 in their rural 
schools, securing less than $3,000,000 in 
results. Also, in the case of towns, having 
first class high schools, when the three 
large cities are excluded, the daily main- 
tenance cost per child is $.129, or $.007 
per day more than the daily cost of the 
rural schools. Yet these towns give four 
years of high school work to their pupils 
for slightly more than the country pays 
for the elementary school work; or in other 
words, the waste and leakage in the coun- 
try schools that would be avoided under 
proper organization, would go far toward 
maintaining a rural high school system. 

“One concrete case of waste: t year 
a rural district maintained an eight 
months term of school at an expense of 
more than $600 and yet the average daily 





attendance was only three pupils. Why 
is it necessary to pay more than $200 per 
year to educate a school child? Missouri 
is maintaining nearly 2,000 rural schools 
with an average daily attendance of less 
than 15 pupils. Since one teacher can 
easily teach 30 pupils, and usually handles 
more than 30 in city schools, there is fear- | 
ful waste in these small schools. The 
average daily attendance per teacher in 
the rural schools is less than 23. The 
country schools have a less total average 
daily attendance than the city schools and 


yet they employ 25 percent more teachers”’ | | 
In another article I will show how some | &% 


districts have schools out in the country 
as good as any city school, and the effect 
these schools have upon the communities 
in which they are maintained. 
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You will get 
better sport— 


with the modern arms, the modern ammunition 
today. 
Pe fag 3 ry om shooting public today is centering upon 


Men who are after results, are changi to Remi 
and Ammunition, famous for superb dhesting Sualitien er Soar eet 
Remington UMC Autoloading Shotgun —Five shots, si the tri 

_ for each shot, solid breech, hammerless, toa he gran e Ga 
Remington UMC Pum$ Gun (Slide Action) -Six shots without reloading, 
ttom ejection, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Stee} Lined Shot Shells—“Arrow™” and “Nitro Club" in 

sportsmen’s vernacular, the “Speed Shells” everywhere. 

Get the details—go to the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark 
Remington UMC, the Sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters in omen pte 


Clean and oi? with REM OIL, th binats 
se ET EM PEL, ccombination 


| 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company (N 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 
New York 














“KODAK 
on the Farm.”’ 


Is the title of a beautifully illustrated and interesting 
little book that your dealer will give you or that we 
will send free upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State Street. ROCHESTER, N Y 
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GRADING UP THE HERD 


By W. MILTON KELLY 
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ITH a scrub bull at the head of 
the grade herd, at least three 
quarters of the heifer calves will 

prove to be failures, so those that do prove 
to be good producers will be costly cows, 
and the number of inferior cows will be 
increased. With a purebred sire of good 
breeding and individuality conditions are 
reversed, at least three-quarters of the 
heifers will develop into cows, at least as 
good as their dams, and many of them 
superior. The number of good cows in the 
herd will be increased and the value of 
the herd in general greatly enhanced. 
The money invested in a purebred sire 
will be returned with large and compound- 
ing interest. 

Sn advising the dairy farmer to buy a 
registered bull and mate him with his 
grade cows we must not lose sight of the 
breeder of purebred dairy cattle to whom 
he must look for improved blood to carry 
on his further ideas of improvement. His 
ideal of the efficient dairy cow is the ideal 
which the dairy farmer should strive to 
reach, There is no dairy farmer who does 
not have ambition to some day own a herd 


of high class animals. Nobody has a| 


more vital interest in the work of grading 
up the common herds of the country than 
the breeder of purebred cattle. It makes 
a profitable outlet for the male progeny 
of his herd. 

There is no way to become so thoroly 
familiar with a breed as thru working 


with its grades. By working with a herd | 


of grades a few purebred females can be 
urchased, and in a few years’ time pure- 
red females can be developed in sufficient 
numbers to replace the grades, Some of 
the best herds in the country have been 
developed from a modest beginning with 
grades. 

Both pedigree and individuality are 
important in selecting a purebred bull. 
He should not only be a good individual, 
but he should come from a line of produc- 
ing dams and grand dams. It is always 
safer to use a tried sire than to depend on 
a young Dull and trust in luck. It is a 
deplorable condition that prevails on 
many dairy farms where young and un- 
tried sires are used. Nothing can be told 
of the bull’s breeding powers until some 
of his heifers come into production and it 
is regrettable that so many good bulls 
are sacrified when their time of usefulness 
is just beginning, while so many young, 
immature animals that ought to have 
been vealed are allowed to sow their seeds 
of degradation in our herds. The sire 
that demonstrates his ability to get good 
calves, that develop into good cows, 
should only go when his power as a breeder 
is at an end. 

In England some of the most careful 
breeders, rather than try out a new sire, 
no matter how good he may be individu- 
ally or from what line of breeding he may 
have descended, prefer to let him out to 
some other breeder for two or three years, 
or until they can examine some of his 
progeny. By following this practice they 
always know where they can put their 


ands on the kind of a sire needed in| her ability to adapt herself readily to all 
their herd and a vast amount of trouble! conditions, climatic and otherwise. 

















Feed Better 
Cut Silage 


and disappointment is avoided. All of 
our young bulls should be tried out on 
dams whose powers of breeding are 
known, before using them entensively in 
our herds. 

Many dairy farmers dispose of a bull 
as soon as some of his daughters are ready 
to breed. They do this to avoid inbreed- 
ing. Then they buy a new sire, and the 
one-half improvement from the first sire 
is likely to be cancelled with the second 
cross, and the full half now will be on Cuts better and more of it in the 
another blood and influence, as family | I Stonetinwsa big AmBly, Dailt giant of 
; ; , y 
influence is the thing sought; so they pL mh eh a le 
now have a four-blooded animal when fia res 
they could have had a seventy-five per- 
cent all of one family influence. In this 
grading up business the closer one can 
keep to one family influence the better, 
my et the high two or three cross grade. 
To Exive the maximum benefit from the 
first purebred sire the dairy farmer must 
keep to one line, even if he does breed 
back two or three times until the common 
blood is neutralized and rendered harm- 
less. It is from the downward drag of 
the grade blood that the greatest chance 
of failure will come, and there will be a 
continual reverting unless one great 
force, superior in influence, is used to 
carry on the forward movement. Chang- 
ing sires dissipates this ‘at’ superior 
force of family influence and makes further 
progress slow and uncertain. 

In many communities where coopera- 
tive breeding is being practiced the 
tendency is to select better sires and to 
exchange them when necessary to avoid 
inbreeding. In this way the prepotent 
sire has an opportunity to demonstrate 
his ability and his services are not lost 
to the breeder who uses him for one or 
two seasons. When an entire community Balers—Light 
is breeding one breed of dairy cattle Weight Engine for 
several aged sires are always available nets Tpue— aay to 
and by a careful study of their family 
lines and also of their female progeny the 
dairy farmer can gain a pretty good idea 
of their value. English breeders owe their 
success, in a large measure, to the fact 
that they have had more good sires to 
work with than American breeders who 
have been working with only a few sires 
of recognized prepotency. 








ARE JERSEYS HARDY 


A criticism often directed inst the 
Jersey breed is that the animals are not 
hardy enough to stand severe weather. 
Possibly me criticism has as its basis the 
fact that the climate of Jersey Island, the 
birthplace of the breed is rather mild. 
But the criticism has no basis; in fact, aie 
Eminent’s Bess, one of the world’s most THE PARSER. 


+ —— 
> Oe 
famous cows was bred, raised and made SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


her great record in the severe climate of | J Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Pians 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


the Michigan Peninsula and Passport, a 

Pennsylvania Jersey which has _ roken | §_ INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 260 MORTON, ILL. 
the milk record of .the breed, ived while eee 
on test in an open shed during a winter PATENTS ADVERTISED 
when the thermometer at several times | In Popular Mechanics Magazine FR EF 


registered 30 de below , if secured through our Credit Sys- 
bi pan he sate Me Where- tem.Send sketch of invention. Free search.100 Page Book 


ever the Jersey cow has gone she has shown | free. WATERS CO. 4291 Warder Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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A square deal from every advertiser in Suc- 
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SAVING ON FEED 

especially on locomotive en- 
must know how to get the most 
or they soon 
The 


dairyman would do well to apply the same 


}iremen, 
gines, 
steam out of a ton of coal, 
find themselves out of a position. 


test to himself. He does not shovel coal 
into a firebox, but he does handle a lot of 
valuable feed that goes into the dairy 
cow’s stomach. Does he know the best 
kind of feed to use, and does he know how 
to feed it in such a way as to get the 
largest returns for the least outlay? 

I have a friend who is milking two 
strings of fine Ayrshires. When he began 
business he did not pay enough attention 
to the feed question, because so many 
other things took up his time. Finally 
he took the matter up and found that by 
a little 
could give the cows a better feed and 
yet save at least five cents a day on each 
That amounted to $3 a day for 


cow. 

the herd—more than $1,000 for the year! 
With part of the feed money thus 

saved, he hired another hand in order 


that he, himself, might give more time 
to the management of the details. For, 
as he puts it, “Dairying is one job where 
the boss himself must be always on the 
job.” 

This dairyman figures 
problem a long time ahead. 
short. He seldom gets stuck for high 
prices. Knowing how many head of | 
stock he will have to feed six months | 
hence, he plans on having the feed for 
them. Intl 


out his feed 


rearrangement of the ration he} 


1is way he saves a considerable | 





He is never | 


sum every year by buying in large gl 


tities and by paying spot cash. - Also, 

can watch the market and, by varying 
the ration accordingly, can manage to 
drop off a certain feed when for any 
reason the price takes a leap up, and can 
use a less expensive feed and get the same 
results. 

As for mixed feeds, he says they are 
undoubtedly a fine thing for the small 
dairyman, or for others who do not care 
to study the feed proposition. 


| 


But he) 


does not believe in paying the price for ' 


mixed feeds. He buys what he wants, 


he | 


and does his own mixing, thereby saving 


quite an item. 

Early in his work he built a good feed 
room with a sound, tight floor. He sees 
to it that there is no feed wasted in hand- 
ling. “At first , people think I’m an 
awful miser,”’ he said to me; “‘but when I 
talk this thing over with them they see 

rent. Take, for instance a careless 
hired man who will overfeed, and who 
will waste feed in handling. He doesn’t 
have to be very careless to waste or 
overfeed a cent’s worth for each cow at 
each feeding—and that amounts to from 
$1.20 to $1.50 a day, which amounts to 
enough in a month to almost pay his 
wages, if he saved it. The man who 
doesn’t watch the little leaks in the 
dairy is not going to get very far financi- 
ally—and one of the first places to look 
for leaks is in the feed room.”—L. L. D. 


THE OLD WAY BEST 


When Jasper Jenkins came back home 
From agricultural college, 

With much implanted in Tis dome 
Of an assorted knowledge, 

*Twas then he tried to break his dad 
Of saying “learn” for “teach,” 

And ultimately thought he had 
Corrected father’s speech. 


One day young Jenkins and his sire 
Some baby calves were weaning, 

A task that often raises ire 
And lots of profane meaning. 

“We simply can’t teach these calves how 
To drink a thing, dad buru ’em, 

We'll stop this teaching business now,” 
His father said, ‘“‘and learn 'em.”’ 
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THERE WAS NEVER BEFORE aside from its other 


as good a time to buy a De Laval 
Cream Separator as right now. 
THE “DOG DAYS” ARE AT 
hand when dairying is most diffi- 
cult without a separator and 
when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 

| the use of a good separator. 
THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving of time and labor, which 
f counts for more in summer than 
at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the sepa- 


rator, 
advantages. 

THIS IS LIKEWISE THE SEA- 
son when De Laval superiority 
counts for most over other sepa- 
rators,—in closer skimming 
larger capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning 
and absolute sanitariness. 

A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPA- 
rator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal terms as to actual- 
ly pay for itself. 








Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 
drop us a line and we will have him look you up. 


















165 Broadway, New York 


The De Laval Separator Co., 20: Mene’s., 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Chicago 
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VERALLS—Yes!—but real OVER-alls 
—Lee Union-Alls—a complete suit: 
over-alls and shirt combined- 


~~ 
ug 
















-cool, 


clean, and comfortable. Just the garment you = 
have often wished you could get : 
Union-Alls cost less and wear longer than old- : 


fashioned, uncomfortable two garments 

During the hot season, you can wear Lee Unicn- 
¢ Alls next to the skin, or over your underwear. In 
winter, wear Union-Alls over the warm clothes. 


Lee Union- Alls are over sized to take care of any 


possible shrinkage. 


Union-Alls 


are guaranteed not to rip, the triple stitched 
elastic seams and reinforced strain points pre- 
vent that. There are eight pockets, and no 
suspenders or belt to chafe and bind. Made in 
blue pin-check, dark blue, white and khaki. 
Lee U nion- All play suits for the kiddies 
like Dad's."’ The ideal play suit. 

Where overalls are good—Union-Alls are better. 
See your dealer, if he can’t supply, send us his 
name, your chest measure, height, color desired. 
Insist on Lee Union-Alls, 


Men's 34 to 50 chest $2.25 Youth's 12 to 17 years $1.75 
Boy’s 6 to 11 years $1.50 Children’s 2 to 6 years $1.25 


Dealers—investigate this wonderful new garment, 
it will help your trade. Descriptive booklet and 
prices on request. 

THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. Salina, Kan. Kansas City, Kan. 


LL ROOFING 


Pi Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO-I KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


Apo Sheets are fhe aan sat setoctocs rust-resistant sheets obtets nable for Roof- 
pe. "oes g, Oulverts, Tanks, Si! | exposed sheet metal work. Look forthe 

——— added below regular Apollo af indicates that agen Copper Steel is used. 
pene d the accept no substitute. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Our free booke 
t “Hotter uildings” *contains building plansand valuableinformation. Send for copy today. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UDDER DISEASES OF COWS 


Their Prevention and Cure 








AIRY farmers might save them- 
D selves a peck of trouble every year 
by making the following rule their 
riable practice: Instantly isolate a 
cow the moment anything is seen to be 
wrong with her udder and keep her sep 
irate until perfectky recovered. That 
would be done were one of the family 
to be attacked with smallpox. Just con- 
sider udder disease of similar contagious- 
ness and it will give far less trouble in 
buture 

Speaking of smallpox let it be under- 
stood that cows have their variety of 
hat disease. It is called cowpox and it 
spreads from cow to cow by the medium 
of the milker’s hands. If the milker’s 
hands become affected with the disease, 
und that always is likely to happen, the 
attack will make him immune to small- 
pox for life. That fact led to the dis- 
covery of vaccination of people against 
smallpox by Dr. Jenner. It should also 
be understood that a person affected with 
smallpox gives pox to the cow and the 
cow may also contract the disease from a 
person who has recently been vaccinated 
against smallpox. 

The sane thing to do, then, should a 
cow show pox on her teats, is to isolate | 
her and milk her last. If this is done 
instantly, other cows may fail to contract 
the disease. If not done it will spread 
right thru the herd and linger there for 
many months. It must run its course. 


That is, not a malignant or fatal course, | boards, keep cows from standing in stag- 
but a troublesome one and the cause of {nant water or wading thru filth, keep 


loss of milk. 
How Teo Detect Cowpox 

One can tell if cowpox is present in that 
the “pock”’ has a depressed top and the 
fluid contained will not run out of a single 
puncture, but is in several separate sacs 
or compartments. Wash the udder twice 
daily with a solution of half an ounce of 
granular hyposulphite of soda to the 
quart of solt water and then apply gly- 
cerite of tannin to the sores, as often as 
found necessary. If any sore on the 
teat or udder is obstinate in healing, no 
matter what may be its cause, paint it 
with tincture of iodine twice, on separate 
days and then apply a mixture of one dram 
of tanic acid 2a one ounce of glycerine 
as often as found necessary. If the sores 
seem to be spreading, from teat to teat 
or cow to cow, use a ten percent solution 
of carbolic acid in glycerine twice daily. 





Cowpox is comparatively rare among 
cows; but garget (mammitis) is terribly 
common and woefully injurious. It starts 
like a “cold in the head’ of man. A 
person has a burning, tingling sensation 
of the lining membrane of the nose and 
throat at first; then a copious discharge 
of watery fluid which tends to thicken | 
as time passes. Just imagine that a | 
similar condition exists in the udder when 
first attacked with garget, for that is the 
fact. If the simple cold or catarrh is 
confined to the membranes, recovery is 
rapid, but if it spreads to the like mem- 
branes of the trachea (windpipe) and 
bronchial tubes of the lungs, bronchitis 
is said to be present and if that does not 
quickly subside pneumonia may result, 
from inflammation of the tissues sur- 
rounding the little air tubes and spaces of 
the lungs. That is a serious business, as | 
everyone knows and often ends in death, | 
erfect breathing becoming impossible | 
ind poisoning therefore resulting from | 
mpertect Dp rifving of the blood by ©€xX- 
I f carbonic dioxid for oxygen 





When catarrh of the udder starts in | 
the teats, it tends to spread into the} 
multitude of little tubes and spaces at | 
the ends of the larger tubes. An inflam- 
matory fluid is thrown off, fills the milk | 
spaces and secretion of normal milk is 
hindered or stopped; then a grave in- 
flammation, like that of pneumonia, may 
involve the true gland tissue of the udder, 
lestroy its milk secreting function, result 
in sear tissue (tumor) formation and loss 
of the quarter, or break down with pus 
formation, lead to an abscess, rupture of 
the udder, ruination of the part, or even 
end in gangrene, or death of the part, and 
that may kill the cow. Infective germs 
are everywhere in unclean stables and 
other places inhabited by cows. They 
cause the worst forms of garget; the sores 
on the tips of the teats; the lumps in the 
udder; the boils and the abscesses; the 
pus in milk and the gangrene of parts that 
slough out. 

In the simple catarrhal form of garget 
the cow has no fever and is little affected 
as regards appetite; but when germs enter 
and attack the tissues the cow is sick, 
fevered, off feed and treatment usually 
fails to perfectly stay the course of the 
disease or prévent loss of the quarter 
attacked. To avoid serious udder disease, 
in addition to the rule we laid down at 
the start of this talk, milk with dry, 
clean hands, keep the stall floors clean, 
cover cement floors with cork brick or 


them from lying down on cold, wet, 
frozen, or ice-covered ground, so far as 
that can be done, milk regularly, cleanly 
and gently, avoid sudden changes of 
feed, overfeeding, irre ity in feeding, 
exposing cows to chill when “in heat’ 
or just after calving, allow no dog chasing 
of cows, allow sufficient stall room to 
prevent teats from being stepped upon 
and provide enough bedding to prevent 
bruising. So far as possible protect the 
cow against all severe shocks, alarms and 
influences that may disturb her digestive 
or nervous system and last of all, and as 
important as any point we have made, tie 
a rock to the milking tube and throw it 
into a deep lake if it is not sterilized by 
boiling for fifteen minutes before use in 
every instance. It is a certain, disastrous, 
but usually unsuspected source and cause 
of infective udder disease.—A. S. A. 


TO TELL AGE OF YOUNG CATTLE 

You may want to buy calves at auc- 
tion, and you may want to know about 
how old they are. Here’s the way G. E. | 
Morton, of the Colorado agricultural col- | 
lege has it figured out: 

“The calf when born has two pairs of 
incisors, the other two pairs appear during 
the first month. When a calf ts eighteen 
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Service-cost is the only 
sensible basis on which 
to choose a silo filler. 


Years of testa have proven 
that the Appleton is most 
economic and depend- 
able in use. Under equal 
operating conditions. the 
Appieton Silo Filler is 


guaranteed to do more 
and better work 
with less power 


than any other 
silo filler. Solid 





frame oak and 

steel: bolted, 

Sqneee, Speck . 

ed: can’t pu  . Dp. gasolka 
out of line. ih oo - “ 


Tool steel knives spiraled to give clean. 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut; 5-16 to 2% inches 
Positive, frictionless, self feed table runs on 
chilled fron rollers. Independent belt driven 
blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of 
power jor any height silo. Safety device posi- 
tively prevents breakage. Tremendous capacity 


Two books free! 


One full] of silage and silo-building facte—ths 
other a catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers. show- 
ing 4sizes. Get both now—write today 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 476 Fargo St., Batavia, ill, 








months old, it loses the middle pair of 
milk incisors, and grows a permanent | 
pair. The next pair, one on each side, is | 
replaced at twenty-seven months of age, | 


QUICK DELIVERY 
To have yoursilo up and ready for this 
year’scrop you must besure toorderap 


SILO 


We ship f. f nearest Our silos 
ee See ay No pS mn 


Write today for catalog and e 
ment plan. béivens meanest eihee. 


oy geese 
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MANIA 


95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SentonTrial. Fully Guaran- 
teed. — perm: easily cleaned. 
Skims warm orcold milk. Bowl 


the third pair at thirty-six months, the AMERICAN 


fourth or outside pair, at forty-five | 
months. The time of appearance of these 
incisors varies within rather narrow limits, 
so that we are able to tell the age of young 
cattle fairly accurately. 

“The calf also has a temporary set of 
molars, which are later replaced with 
permanent ones, but they are not con- 
sidered in estimating the age of the 
inimal - 
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FEEDING QUALITY INTO BUTTER 

Butter is used pri to improve the 
palatability of foods for human ¢onsump- | 
tion. It sells on its merits as to taste. 
flavor and color, tho some are influenced 
by its texture. Color may be produced 
artificially in a way to please the most 
particular person and it therefore becomes 
of secondary importance to the producer; 
it does not imply quality, but ofttimes a 
rich color will compensate for a lack of 
other qualities. 

Flavors and odors in butter may be 
controlled to a certain extent by care in 
feeding and handling cows. The volatile | 
fats in milk are quick to absorb odors, 
either from feeds during the process of 
digestion and assimilation in the cow or| 
from strong odors coming in contact with | 
the milk after it has been drawn. The! 
latter may be obviated by keeping the | 
stable and utensils sweet and clean, free | 
from dust and all objectionable odors. | 
When disinfectants are used about the} 
stables care must be exercised to air the | 
stables thoroly, for milk will absorb the | f 
oder of disinfectants in a remarkably | 
brief time. The most effective plan is} 
to disinfect as soon as the cows are turned 
out, then air the stables well for at least 
three or four hours. 

When the milking is done while the cow 
is digesting her feed the butter made from | ff 
the milk is more likely to be tainted with | ff 
undesirable flavors, especially when the | 
cow has been on thin weedy pasture, pas- 
ture in which garlic is present, or when fed | 
noldy or stale dry feed, cabbage, turnips, | 
strong-odored fermenting silage, or other | 
feeds that impart their characteristic | j 
odors to milk. This may be obviated by | 
milking just before feeding; then the but- 
ter =e from the milk will be com- | 
paratively free from bad odors. Another 
way is to allow from eight to ten hours | 
to elapse after feeding objectionable feeds | J 
before milking, at which time the excretory 
glands will have eliminated the bad odors 
from the cow’s system. 

If the odors come from weeds or garlic 
in the pasture they are more difficult to | 
avoid, but they may be controlled by pas-| ff 
turing the cows in the forenoon, stabling | ff 
them in the afternoon and feeding some | 
dry feed. As soon as they are milked in 
the evening they may be turned on pasture 
again for a few hours if desired. When the 
cows have to depend wholly on weedy 
pasture, the best plan is to keep them up 
at night, save the morning milk separate 
from the evening milk, cndian the cream 
from each in separate jars. is method 
will produce two different qualities of | 





A cow should have fresh, clean water. 


She should not be permitted to drink from | | H{=LPING Heary is a simple device 


a stagnant pond or brook. Clean, cool | 
water in summer freshens her and stimu-| 
lates the flow of juices in the mouth and! 


health and create an appetite for her feed. Pocahontas dlststet, W.¥e. statement 
If the undesirable odors can be kept Helping Hen Hercules Selected ee wy 
from milk by proper regulation of feeding ry oS = Sepang ae 
and watering the difficulty of making good | | Write for booklet which tells how success- § | biomed Gives? from the tate: $ “poten 
flavored butter will be largely avoided, Shir abing Henry operates all small ma- yy Prices ail smashed. UR heed 
other conditions being favorable. I think} | time and money. 30 da e for booklet and price list. 
this might well be termed feeding quality | | @ial Write at once—T Y. You Send No Money {f you decide to order. Soe 
into butter.—J. L. J., Ind. ° it —quality absolutely teed 
yey 8 ae eae Spates Cind sites ap Om Glaeote 
On the farm where as few as four cows . can afford to pay for 4 or 6 or 6 tons at a time. 





are milked one cannot afford to get along | 
without a cream separator. I know be-! 
cause I have tried it, and since have tried 
it with one. Besides saving enough to 
soon pay for the cost of the machine, the 





Use Your Auto 
butter, both of which may be disposed of || Faw elt Power | 


‘ 


a om with one movement. Gives 


2 ae é : | | takes the place ot an expensive ble gas 
digestive organs so that they functionate : p! e portable & 
properly. It helps to maintain normal | then Sect Pinthe An tives bess wear GENUINE Pocahontas Lump, $2.90 per ton 






“cob. Titan 10-20 “fen” 
The New International Harvester Kerosene Tractor 


Latest in Design — Backed by Over Ten 
Years’ Experience in Tractor Building 


FTER years of searching tests, the new 
Titan 10-20 takes its place in the regular 
line-up of International Harvester Kerosene Tractors. 
Here are a few of the features you want to know 


about: 

It develops full 20 mechanical H. P. in the belt—10 at the 
drawbar. 

It works on kerosene— common coal oil —a fuel saving of 
about $200 on an average year’s work, over gasoline at 
present prices, 

It L a cue running twin-cylinder engine, 64” bore and 

” stroke, 

Entire crank case enclosed—no dust or grit can get to 
engine. Shields over drive wheels help to keep out Sirt. 

No batteries needed — start and run on magneto. 

Automatic oilingt—keep the oil tank full and the engine 
does the rest. 

Two forward speeds, 1.85 and 2.50 miles per hour —and one 


reverse, 
Powerful, flexible chain drive to each rear wheel. 
Turns in 28-foot circle. Handles like an automobile, 
Powerful brakes on both rear wheels, 
Length 147", width 60”, height 66g”. Approximate shipping 
weight, 5,225 lbs, 

Titan 10-20 is now ready for delivery in limited quantities. 
Orders will be filled in turn as received. Now is the time to get 
sted. Write for compiete information about the full line of 
actors, from 8-16 to 30-60-H. P. sizes. 
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quality of the cream is better all the time | Our advertisers are anxious to give to our interested readers 
—and the better the cream the better the| the benefit of their expert knowledge. Write to them. 


price. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR IN ROADS 


Continued from page 11 
similarly situated could, by borrowing the 
money at 446% interest, without increased 
revenue, grade and gravel all the county 
system and pay off all the bonds in 23 
yt irs. 

This is on the basis of allowing $100 
per mile each year for maintenance, which 
will give them as good if not a little better 
road at the end of the 23 years as they 
have when first compk ted. 

The same method would be pursued 
in the matter of graveling roads that is 
considered for permanent bridges, and 
the sum total of the whole proposition 1s 
that during a period of years during all 
of which time you would be using this 
grave led road, instead of dragging your- 
self and your family 
would be paying a little each year on these 
roads and an amount no greater than you 
are going to pay into the road fund any- 
way Counties with a large amount of 
work to do in cutting down the hills, with 
accessible the reby 


} 


no graye I 
roads more 
the average county, and on top of that 
having low valuations may no>t be able 


to pay for graveling from present revenues 
There are counties that cannot. It may 
be necessary for such an unfortunately 


permit read districts 
allowing those property 


situated county 
to be formed, 
owners directly served by 
contribute to its construction. If those 
living directly upon the road do not de- 
sire to do this then those counties without 
gravel handy and with steep hills to cut 
will have to for the present put up with 
mud. It is an unfortunate fact that these 
very counties, because of their hills and 
have been obliged to rob their 


streams, 
road fund to repair their bridges. In 
these counties better roads may have to 


wait until permanent bridges are in, and 
the repairs cut out so all the money can 
go into permanent re vad work. 

Eleven Iowa Counties Follow Plan 

Eleven counties in lowa have already 

bonds to do this work. Under 
the law as it now stands the board of 
isors may issue bonds to pay any 
overdraft in the road fund. They have 
proceeded sometimes alter instructions 
from a publicly called meeting and some- 
times on their own motion to improve the 
roads and then issue bonds to take up 
the overdraft. This is too much re- 
sponsibility to force upon the board of 
supervisors. ‘The law should be changed 
giving the people the right to anticipate 
revenues if they wish, but revenues not 
anticipated without the express 
of the voters. 

\ll our roads cannot be put in first class 
condition in a minute but we can make a 
start. We can anticipate revenues to an 
extent that will give us improved roads 


issued 


supery 


he 
to ts 


ithority 


over at least some of the most traveled 
! s and the rest can come along as we! 
get to it. Let us cut out so far as pos- 

e this awful waste of repairing bridges 

s year to be washed out next vear and 
rading our roads this year for next spring’s | - 
rains to wash away | 

The People Served to Decide 

Whether the county where conditions 

ire favorable should anticipate revenues 


for enough to gravel the roads of the 
county is for the county 
Whether the township shall do this for 
the roads thru the township is for the 

) nship to determine Whether road 
austricts shall be organized and the tax 
ers in those districts vote upon the 
as to whether or not they wish 
to improve their roads, is for the people 


district to determine. All I 


question 


expensive to build than in| 


| brides’’, 
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| the war 


thru the mud, you] 


making the | 


the road to| 


engine and power attachment; second, mill and 


to determine. }¢ 
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LE war fs not an 

unmtaed evil; nor yet is it an 
} womixed blessing for this 
|} country. We shall not at- 

tempt to go into the ethical 

side of the question at all, 

nor shall we discuss “war 
munition plants or 
other similar phases of the 
We shall look at 
purely from the 
standpoint of prices for raw 
roducts, either produced here 
mn this country or imported 
from foreign countries. And 


SUCCES 








situation, 





of course when we consider raw products we 


must carry the subject further on into the 
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amongst them those that have 
not gone up in price in spite 
of the war. 


For example, here is a 
peculiar situation in regard to 
a beverage which is so uni- 
versally liked that it has be- 
come almost a é6taple. The 
name of that beverage is 
Coca-Cola, 


Now Coca-Cola, as you 


know, is really an agricultural 
product—a product of the 
soil. Cane sugar—the very 
purest and finest—constitutes 
a large part of Coca-Cola syrup. As you 


know, sugar has gone way up—so every glass 


matter of the prices we get and the prices cf Coca-Cola you drink makes some farmer's 


we must pay for finished products. We shall 
confine our consideration, too, to those products 
which have their origin on the farm either in 
the raw state or finished and manufactured 
into edible or wearable articles, 


Let us take wheat, for example. We all 
know that the war has put the price of wheat | 
way up Very well—this means that the 
whole country: city, town and rural population 
as well are paying more for their flour—there- 
fore the wheat raiser should theoretically be 
getting rich on a product which it costs him 
no more to raise than formerly and for which 
be gets more money. | 

| 

But wait a minute—there are other things 
to consider in this matter of growing rich off | 
of the war. Cotton and wool and meats and 
farm machinery and sugar have gone up too. 
This means that while the wheat raiser is 
getting more for his product, he is also paying 
some other agriculturist more for his product. 
This cuts down somewhat on the profits the 
war is bringing to the farmer. Then it would 
seem that the best way to keep ahead of the 
game is for the farmer to pey the farmer who 
raises his necessities the increased prices that 
the war has brought about and when buying 
his luxuries or those things that are not bare 
necessities of life to pick and choose from | 


Look Men! 


A Fanning Mill With 
Its Own Power Plant 





heart gladder. 


So it is with the pure fruit juices that, 
combined, produce the inimitable flavor of 
Coca-Cola. Not so much in quantity seemingly 
when you consider—a single glass of this 
delicious beverage, but enormous when the en- 
tire Coca-Cola output is considered. 


Yet this product of nature—of the farm— 
increased in cost though it has been to the 
makers, has not been raised one penny in 
price to dealer—or to you. The price at the 
soda fountain and in the bottle has not risen 
one iota, 


Now inasmuch as the rural population alone 
of America consumes millions of bottles and 
glasses of Coca-Cola every year, you and the 
other agriculturists of this country will not 
only be able to continue to please your palates 
and get delicious refreshment with this bev- 
erage at no increased cost, but you will be 
sending back to the farm bigger profits and 
more money at no greater expense to yourself. 
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Write a postal at once for my grand Free Book on clean- 
ing and 
‘ atham 
lean and grade all 5 


your grain in a jiffy—no work to it. 


Runs itself! And think! 40 to 60 bushels per ii 


It's the genuine Chatham Mill and a cracker jack 1} 


in—each sold at an unbeatably low price. 
Free trial? Yes, — Not a penny till it makes 
i! Liberal credit, too—not a cent of cash required. 


CHATHAM MOTOR MILL 


Sold three ways—first, complete mill with Tho 


wer attachment only where you already Crepir 


rading Grain, and all about the wonderful 
fotor Mill which runs by gas power. You can 


P. general utility Gas } ngine connected and ready te 0 


Let us prove it to 











usands are making extra c ash profits this way. 
yu Remember--Free TRiaL, LiIperal 
pungoo x PRC Ss. Send now for Free Book 














wn an engine); third, regular hand-power which tell fells 
mill (easiest running machine on earth), VETCH GROWER 5 makes apes ial sta 
Clean and grade your fall W heat Seed and your Vetch from rye, cata,etc. Ask for circ lar if interes in thi 
Market Grain! “And year, arses s | And next apri 
pecialists oncleass MANSON CAMPBELL CO.. Dept. A B-1 





your seed corn, oats, etc.! We ar 
ing any Grain or Grass as in America. 


Every advertisement in every issue of Successful 


Detroit, Mich 


Kansas City, Mo. 


-| Farming is backed by our guarantee on page 3. 
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is that we have a law which will enable | 
the people of a given district to have a/| 
road if they desire it, a law that will | 
enable a county to have such roads as | 
it may desire in the event the voters and | 
tax payers of the county determine ey 
wish an improved road—a law that will | 
enable the tax payers of any district, 
township or county to determine how 
much money they are going to pay dur- 
ing a certain period of years to cut down 
the hills and if they wish to borrow this 
money, cut down the hills now, and then 
pay off their borrowed money in install- 
ments as their taxes are pa in—a law 
that will enable the people to anticipate 
the taxes they are going to pay into the 
bridge fund during a period of years and 
permit them to borrow this and spend it 
for permanent bridges rather than fritter 
it away year after year in repairs—a law 
that will permit districts, townships or 
counties to anticipate the money they 
will pay in for repairs on our present 
mud roads and spend it for putting on a 
permanent surface if they desire. All 
these matters to be determined by the 
tax payer living in the district to be 
served os the road. er 

My position on the road question in a 
word is: I am not for ey: I am not 
for increasing taxes. I am not for any 
$100,000,000 bond issue as has been 
charged. I do believe that our hills and 
grades should be cut down, that our roads 
where necessary should be subdrained, 
that our road should be graded to | 
turn the water, that the sides of the, 
roads should be ditched to carry off the 
extra water, that permanent bridges 
should be built to cut out the repairs on 
our temporary bridges, that our road 
beds should be graveled where present 
taxes will pay for it, that they may be 
passable the year round, that all this 
money should be spent by the local com- 
munity after the proposition has been sub- 
mitted to the voters, and they have expressed 
a desire to have it done, and I am in favor 
of seeing that country districts are pro- 
tected against the cities voting roads 
upon them which they do not want, by 
making it necessary for the proposition to 
carry both in the city and country. 

There is no wish to increase taxes, but 


the whole proposition is a suggestion that | I 


we spend only the money we are already 
spending on our roads, spend it to get 
the greatest value out of it and have the 
roads now rather than many years in the 
future. In other words, the proposition 
is to build the roads and use them now 
and pay for them piece-meal over a period 
of years rather than to build them piece- 
meal, and in the meantime not have the 
benefits of the roads. 

I am sure all will agree that this is a 
sane, sensible method of handling the 
road problem and on a basis that will not 
burden you or your children with more 
taxes than you will pay under our present 
methods. ~ fact, personally, I do not 
believe that your taxes will as great, 
because you cut out to a large extent 
repairs and maintenance. In this con- 
nection, the cost of maintaining a graveled 
road, to keep it in first-class condition 
and as good if not better at the end of 
twenty years as at the end of the first 
year is, figuring liberally, $100 per mile 
per year. We spent in Iowa last year on 
our county road system, not for permanent 
work, but for maintenance and repairs 
$1,143,382.00 or an ave of $74 per 
mile, and what did we get for it? It will 
cost us little more to maintain graveled 
roads than it does to maintain our dirt 
roads and we have a 365 day road free 
from mud instead of dragging ourselves | 
thru the mud or staying at home because | 
of impassable roads. 
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DUKE OF SUSSEX 6th—159088 
Probably America’s highest priced boar of his breed 
He has beeu protected with Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


SWIKRZZ/TAM RNS 


Safety in Cholera Prevention 


A Refined, Sterile Serum that is potent and 
safe for protecting all classes of hogs, from the 
most valuable pure-breds to the cheapest grades 


USM SU al 


TTI ZA 


AMONG breeders of prize winners there 
can be no question between Mulford 
Refined Hog Cholera Serum and an un- 
refined serum. The best of unrefined 
serums contain germs and useless solid 
matter that may cause disease, abscesses 
or cysts. The veterinarian or hog-raiser 
who uses any other than a refined, sterile 
serum, is taking a meedless risk. If 
harm comes to the hogs he has only him- 
self to blame. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Potent—Sterile—Filtered— Unlike Other Serums 
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MUbLForD Refined Hog Cholera Serum 
is sterile (germ-free) and absolutely 
free from all solid matter. Therefore, 
when properly administered, it cannot 
cause disease or abscesses; cysts cannot 
result, and the full dose is immediately 
absorbed by the animal. 


—CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


H. K. MOULFORD CO., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Manuafacturing and Biological Chemists 


Malferd Refined Hog 
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$50.00 A DAY DRILLING WELLS ‘itn 


Armst Well-Drilling Outfits make big - 

strong pot make bi 

Gao gue om From $25 to $75 a day clear. Gasoline traction 

outét, Speed #00 non-traction. A machine for every depth— 
for every formation. Write today for our Big 

controlled by Free Well-Drilling Book and full information. 


of machine Proposition to First Purchaser 
in Each Community 
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THE CHALLENGE CHURN and fin ventive ability should 
Nof IDEAS write for new List of Needed 

gaa ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today Inventions” “Patent’ Buy- 

or our free booklet “The Science of Butter-Making” | ers” and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 

andillustrated catalog. Butterin 5 minutes. Agents Wanted. | Advice FREE RANWDOL ES & 3S. 

The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept. S, Canton, Ohio | Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 
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Don’t Be A Misfit 


WHY 
NOT 
MAKE 
WORK 
PLAY? 


HOW! 
Read This 
Adv. 





Aug., 1916 




















WHAT'S THE MATTER HERE? 











Why is it that this man sits in the snow, rain and cold, almost freezing to death? You can 
tell by the looks of the dog that the weather is very disagreeable, but the man seems to be enjoyin himself. From 
the looks of his gun you can see that he hasn’t seen a duck in two hours, nothing but his decoys. You have done 


the same thing. Why is it that you do these things? 


Because you like what you are doing. 


In the opposite picture you will see a man in the same kind of weather. He thinks he is the 


most abused man in the world because he has to work in such weather. 


Now the reason is, because he does not 


like what he is doing, but if he was hunting ducks it would be different. . : 

The point is, that we have to make a living, so why not make it at what we like. If you 
are mechanically inclined and like to work around machinery and any piece of machinery always has a fascination 
for you, and you are working at some other trade, you are doing your work about like this express man is doing his. 


Are You A Misfit? 


It has been said that over half of the men in the United States 
are misfits. Tha is, they are working at things that they are not 
fit for. A man is nothing but a grown-up boy. And when a man is 
forced to work at something that his mind is not on and that he 
does not take an interest in, he will do a very poor job. So the thing 
to do is to get into work you like. 

My entire business career has been spent in teaching men— 
men who have been working at other occupations, and at all times 
their minds were on machinery; whom I — convinced that the 
sooner they get into the work they like the sooner life will become a 
pleasure to them. And today I can point to thousands of men who 
were making a living, and every morning when they got up they 
hated to go to work. Now they are working, making a g livi 
and so interested in their work that they forget their meals hal 
the time. In that way making a living is a pleasure instead of labor. 


Are You Mechanically Inclined ? 


The point is, how do you know whether you would make a 
good mechanic? First, does machinery interest you? Do you like 
to see the wheels go ‘round? Does the big locomotive attract your 
attention more than any other part of the train? When you were 
a boy was the inside of a clock a mystery, or did you find out what 
was in it? Would you rather work around a piece of machinery 
and get into dirt or grease, or go in a public library and sit down and 
read books on history, law or other things? 

For the man who is afraid to get into a pair of overalls and get 
a little grease on him, I do not want him to come here to school. 
I want men who have backbone instead of wishbone. I want a 
man instead of saying, “I wish I could do these things,’ who will 
say, ‘Just give me a chance at it. I will show you.” And if he fails 
he will try it again. Those are the kind of men who have built up 
this school. Those are the kind of men who have filled the pages 
of my catalog with testimonial letters. Thosé are the kind of men 
who came to school. Some had never made over $25.00 a month in 
their life, and today are garage owners, salesmen, expert automobile 
repair men, tractor engineers, and holding the best positions in the 
automobile business of the United States in their territory. 

Those men were just like yourself. They read my ad; then 
they got talking about, and some of their friends tried to discourage 
them, the same as our fore fathers were discouraged when they 
came to America. Well, these boys figured it out that machinery 
was what they wanted to work at; they came to school; they got 
busy; they paid attention to what they were taught; they were not 
afraid of work, and today they are successful business men. 


These Men Are Started Right 


I have had as many as five brothers out of one family, one after 
the other. I have had fathers come to school, leave, go into the 
business and send their sons in. I have had young men come.to 
school, graduate, go into the business and get their fathers to give 
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up their life long profession and come into school and learn the auto- 
mobile business, and father and sun both made good. 

I can point to the fact, I had in the month of » 855 men, 
who came from 45 states, and tweaty-eight of them from Canada. 
They came from every part of the United States here to Kansas 
City, to learn the automobile and tractor business because the 
Sweeney School was here. What better proof do you want of the 
success of the Sweeney System of teachi the automobile and 
tractor business by practical experience? 


Get Into The Right Business 


Many a man has found himself in a rut, and when he gets 
up in the morning he hates to go to work, and he comes home at 
night, as it were, all in. He changed his occupation and got into a 
line of work he liked, and from then on life was a pleasure. 

Can you imagine a school where every one is at work a half 
hour in the morning before the bell rings, and where they all keep 
— an hour in the evening after the bell rings? That is what 
you will find here. Imagine it. It is different from your old school 
days, but the reason of it is that the men here at school are interested; 
they like their work, and we are teaching it to them by a method 
which they like. They are allowed to get right into the pieces, into 
the parts, inside of the machines, tear them down and build them 
up, and make them run. Then put them out of order so that the 
next man can’t make them run, and then it is up to him to fix them, 
That is why they stay after the bell rings at night. It is a very in- 
teresting place to be, where every man is interested in his work 
You can’t help learning; it’s contagious. 


You Will Like This Work 


As a fellow said one time—his dad sent him here to school and 
his father explained he couldn't do anything else with him. This 
young fellow told me that he just came to please dad, but he said 

‘Sweeney, you can’t help learning. Why at night you can’t get 
anybody to go any place with you. They are all busy studying, 
talking automobiles, and in the day-time they haven't got time 
to talk. Why you feel out of place if you don't get right in with 
them, and the consequence is what I considered a bak kee turn 
out to be the best two months I ever spent in my life.” He says, 
“You can't help learning; it's contagious.”"’ So I believe this is one 
of the best compliments that was ever passed on the school. 


You Can Succeed At Work You Like 


You are surrounded by men that are here to learn. They like 
the work they are doing; they feel good. They have lots of fun 
because they are feeling good. I believe that if a man is mechani- 
cally inclined the time spent here in the school would be the most 
profitable ever spent in his life. 

I can prove to you that there is only one way to suc- 
cessfully learn any business, and that is by practical experi- 
ence, and also prove that the Sweeney System of teaching 
the aut bile i by practical experience is the most 
successful method in the world. 
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What The Sweeney System 


of Practical Automobile and Tractor 


Instruction Is 
What is the Sweeney System of 


Teaching? It is asystem where we teach by three 
* methods. We first tell you, and then show you, 
and then you do the work yourself. How did I originate this sys- 
tem of teaching? I once attended a County Fair and saw an ex- 
hibit of a cream separator. It was cut in half, had a crank on it. 
By turning the crank you saw the exact workings of all the ma- 
chinery. There was a demonstrator there, explaining all about 
the machine. During one of his talks I counted forty-six men 
who were listening to his explanation, After he got through talk- 
ing, he walked away, and out of theforty-six men, forty-one came 
up to this cream separator, and got hold of the crank and turned 
it. They wanted to see the wheels go ’round, and to make them 
go ‘round themselves. It was then I decided that the way to 
teach a man was to let him get right into the machine with his 
own hands and make the wheels go ’round. So then I adopted 


the following method: 

When a student first enters school, he is taught the names of the parts, 
their relation to each other, the principle and theory of the machine. He is 
then taught to make hisown tools and how to make the different necessary ad- 
justments on the machine, such as timing valves, wiring, adjusting the carbu- 
retor, babbitting and fitting bearings, soldering the radiator, fixing the body, 
vulcanizing tires, Rae oupuestaiene welding, pane work, machine shop work 
of all kinds, the electric starter work, storage battery repairing an . 
charging, and in fact, the entire car is covered in separate depart- Recogn ized By U. S. Government 

. My method of teaching the automobile business i 
Taught By Practical Men the cause, fix the cause, and then fix the break pt gw ne 

Each department is in charge of a teacher who is a specialist if you do not remedy the cause whatever you fix will break again. 
on the thing he is teaching. I attribute the success of this school | have taught more men the automobile business by practical 
to one fact, and that is, no man can obtain employment in this ©Perience than any manin the world. Experience is the best teacher. 
school to teach who has not been successful in the business world The success of my school has shown that my method of teaching the 
and making @ good living at what he is going to teach. There is | >usiness is the most successful in the world. I have been the leader 
no teacher in the world can teach you something he does not know ® this business for the last seven years. I had at one time 1,086 
himself. Crawdads crawl backwards because their parents could students in school, in February of 1916. The United States Govern- 
never teach them how to crawl forward. So you cannot learn from ment recognizing the superiority of my system of teaching sent two 
teachers that do not know. As I said before, no man can work for f their officers from the Army Service School at Leavenworth here 
this school who has not been a successful business man. Therefore, 2 School to be taught the automobile business by my method, so = 
he not only can tell you about it, but he is able to doit and show you that they could use them as teachers in the Army School. 
how it is done, and that is what you are going out in the world to We assist you in every way to help you obtain positions and get 
do—to the — not to tell people how it ought to be done. — ry Ao Fo ae Ly = school to your 

2 ‘ 8 , ave done and are doing eve 

ou et Actua perience I do not want anyone to write for this cotahag: wie te Tecan, 

\fter you have gone through all these different departments under for & snap, who is looking for easy money, or who thinks that this 

these different instructors, you are then placed in what we call our _ business is 80 easy that all he has to do is pay his tuition and that 

“Trouble Department.” In that department we have sixteen dif- is all that is necessary. I don’t want any pikers, and I don’t want 

ferent makes of automobiles. These machines are all put out of | ®2¥ quitters, but I want men to come here to school who mean busi- 

order by the instructors, then each student has to make each one of ness and are not afraid of work, and are not afraid to try. I want 

them run by finding the trouble and fixing it. Thisisavery simple ™en to come to school who are working at trades today or occu- 

job when you use the methods that have been taught you for finding  P&tions that they do not like, men that it is absolutely necessary for 
trouble. them to chang? their present occupations. 

Then after you have completed this Sopertmons, you are put : 
into the garage, Shich is one of the largest and best equipped garages Want A Big Salary ? Send Cou pon 
in the country today. After your garage experience you are taught Now, there is big money in this business today for the men 
the driving of a car, how to demonstrate it and how to sell it. We whoknowit. Stop and think! Why in five years from today every 
have at the present time, fourteen driving cars on the streets ten _farmer will have an automobile, truck and a tractor and @ stationary 


hoprg a day. > gas engine. His farm hand will be a mechanic, and instead of pay- 
Also Learn Traction Engineering —_'« {rom $20.00 to $30.00 a'month and having five or siz, he wi 
We also have a tractor factory where we build the famous 


pay from $75.00 to $100.00 and have one or two, Everything will 
Sweeney “Iron Horse.” The student is sent to this factory for two our Government is paying their men from $100.00 to $125.00 a 
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»e done by machinery. This is becoming an age of machinery. Even 


weeks, where he helps assemble machines and tests them. We also month for driving the trucks in Mexico, and they are only paying s 
have in our Tractor Department used for instruction, an Avery, the regulars from $13.00 tc $18.00 a month. Your superior train- = 
Case, Rumely, Emerson-Brantingham and “Iron Horse’’ tractors. ing is what counts everywhere. - 
We have a large tract of ground where we give the boys actual ex- I want you to write for my catalog. It is sixty-four = 

i SS 


perience on these machines. We teach them how to adjust the es, and it has 150 illustrations in it. I wrote i ysel{— 

carburetor, adjust the engine to pull on the heavy belt load, and wouldn't leave it to an advertising man, as he weal pat = + 

we use a regular brake test, just as used in any factory, and each 4 Jot of great big words in it that lots of us couldn A s 

student is taught how to adjust the engine so that it will develop understand—I got a letter the other day from aman SS O 

it’s maximum power. They are then given plowing tests, where and he said, “Sweeney, I never had to pick up the oO 

we use a dynamometer on the drawbar to show how heavy the dictionary once to read your catalog.” Be Ae s 

plows are pulling. this cata in plain language onde used photo- = “ 

It was my intention when I started to teach tractor work that —_ graphs to illustrate and to tell you exactly _ - 

there would be an additional cost of $50.00 to it, but following the we teach it, and what we teach, and what s < 

yolicy which I have always pursued since I started the school, in yow can do after you learn it. SS 7) ss 
I make no charge for the tractor I send you the catalog free, and also ~ Sul 

send you a school paper for six months. -  e- 

SO os 
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Sweeney Automobile and Tractor School 4% » 


The World’s Greatest Motor School or 
1122 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. he 7 


aving no extras of any kind. 
instruction. 
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P. S. Say don't put this off. It reminds me of a little incident I saw. Two little colored = s 
. : . ‘ - 
fellows about twelve years old were fighting. They were both facing each other and they PS yY <. 
kept their little fists going round and round at each other, but neither one of them had = ¥Y oy 6° ~ 
started anything. One little chap said to the other, “‘ Now, the sooner you hit me, the PS » ar 9? 
sooner this will be over.” So take the moral of this little story and fill out this coup- = ¥Y ¥ > 
on right now. The sooner you send it in, the sooner you will get the catalog. So = ps 
{I} out the coupon this minute. Get busy, get a pencil and do it now. If you - PF - ¢ ’ 
don't we never will start anything.—E.J.S. = 3 Pe a a, 
> ? 4 a] S 
s " y oy 
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FINISHING OFF THE CULLS 


By ONA STEVENS 














O insure commercial success 
trymen should renew the laying 
; stock each year, never keeping a 


hen over for her second year unless she 
intended for the breeding pen. Failing 
to raise chicks so as to do this, at least 

half the flock should be annually re- 

\ newed and no hen kept beyond her second 
laying season unless she has proved to be 
a remarkable breeder. It is the excep- 
tional hen that lays enough eggs her 
second laying season to make the profit 
first-class and more unusual to find those 
who pay their board the third year when 
they lay comparatively few eggs and lay 
these at the time when prices are lowest. 
Unless there is plenty of space to waste, 
it should be used by the most profitable 
bird, which means the well developed 
pullet. 
It will of course be necessary to raise 
more pullets than will be required to 
replace the discarded birds, as only the 
. healthy, vigorous birds should be put in 
ig the laying pen. Careful selection and 
culling are the only prevention against 
carrying over aelantine hens and 
poorly developed pullets. 
With the unneeded cockerels, old hens 
and unsatisfactory pullets to send to 
market, this matter of finishing to get 
best prices is an item. From the time 
chicks are hatched, culling should be 
going on and any bird lacking in vigor 
or stunted from any cause should be 
marked. If the defect is serious, the bird 
4 should be marketed as soon as possible 


~* 


f it should be so marked that there will be | * 
no danger of eggs from the bird being 
incubated. 

+ Marketing thin, unfinished birds is| 
: wasteful and the sale of such birds has 

an unfavorable effect on the market. 
r The consumption of table poultry would 
ig be greatly increased if fowls never went 


to market in poor condition. There is 


always a demand for good birds, whatever | 


their age, if they have been properly fed 
i and finished. 

All over the country there are packers 
who buy common range-fed ‘birde, feed 
them properly for a fortnight and sell 

r them as milk-fed, making more profit on 
their two weeks’ care than the poulte rer 
does in months. Marketing thin birds 
is wasteful and unbusinesslike, for the 
flesh put on by special fattening costs less 


ae 


7 than any other gains in weight and a better 

i price per sound is obtaimed Market 
quotations usually show a premium of 
from four to eight cents a pound on 
fattened fowls ver wrdinary farm- 

i fattened birds 

é Feeding For Quality Meat 

Bir ls of any age which are culled from 

the k shoul | be kept in close 

: : 

‘ ment eet th properly selected food, 

‘ so that the muscles will be softened and 

‘ fat deposited r tissues in- 

y st i of in solid chunks of fat in the 

‘ u ! The gain will cost less than 

+ t! red a m™ 1 of growth 
hy yuel two vert ~ sattening WHhil 
more tl lou tl yroducer’s profit 





poul- | 


and, even if the defect can be outgrown, | 


better gains than 
except with very 
less than if 
fattened in crates. The quality of the 
flesh in penned birds is poorer than in 
crate-fattened because of the amount of | 
Pen-fattening takes more floor | 
than crate-fattening. Not over 
fifty birds should be kept in a pen, and 
about a square foot oa a half of space | 
should be allowed for each bird. There 
should be just sufficient light for the 
birds to see to eat. The darker the pens, 
the more contented the birds will be; but 
the pens must be well ventilated and 
clean. No yards should be used in con- 
nection with pens, as the less exercise the 
birds take the-better. Three weeks of 
pen-fattening will increase the weight 
thirty-five to forty percent. 
How To Crate Fatten 
In crate-fattening there will be an ad- 
ditional eight to ten percent of increase 
and the flesh will be of better quality. If 
the erates are ranged one above another 


Penned fowls make 
yarded but, 
nervous birds like leghorns, 


those 





exercise 


space 


in tiers, there should be tray-bottoms 
which can readily be pulled out and 
cleaned. one layer of crates is 


If onl 
used, the slatted or wire bottoms which 
permit droppings to fall thru are suffi- 
cient. By putting crates one above 
another, five thousands birds can be eared 
for in a small building and every bird be 
within reach and sight. Food is kept in 
troughs in front of the crates. 
A crate thirty inches long, eighteen 
deep and sixteen high will commodate half 
dean birds. For farm use, slatted 
crates may be six feet long, a foot and a 
half and sixteen to eighteen inches 
high, divided into three compartments 
each of which will hold five or six birds. 
The only essentials are a slatted front 
which will permit all birds to get at the 
trough at the same time, and an open! 
bottom to let the droppings thru. A crate | 
should contain as many birds~as it will | 
hold without crowding. 
Best results are obtained with the 
| immature culls whose flesh has not yet | 
| hardened, but even the old hens will give 
good returns for the labor of special 
finishing. 
| Before birds are placed in the crates | 
|they should be treated for lice. The 
ration should be light for a couple of days, | 
| until they become accustomed to the new 
conditions. Thereafter food may be kept | 
| constantly before them for the fortnight 
which crate-fattening is continued 
The feed should be a mixture of such 
ground grains as wheat, oats, corn, barley 
or buckwheat, with a small amount of 
| shorts or middlings and some alfalfa meal, | IF 
mixed to batter which 











a consistency of 


confine- | will readily pour from the pail to troughs. | 


| Buttermilk or sour skimmilk is more 
dig restible than sweet milk in making this | 
batter. The alternate use of sweet and 

ur milk will very quickly cause indi- 
gestion. If milk is not procurable, a 
beef broth may be substituted.. Raw feed 
is preferable to cx Salt should be 
used very sparingly if at all 


” y%ked 
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AND A 
Bia Payina Business Besives 


We want a man in each community to work with us on our 
big new plan—to travel by automobile and handle the big Wil- 
bur Line of Stock Tonics, Farm Remedies, Medicines, Ex- 
tracts. Spices, etc. We cme each man with an automobile and 
eet him up in a busines his own that will pay him 


nites 10 $3,000.00 “A YEAR. 


ee ear 
experience necessary—we teach you eve 

camel required —everything furnished. Liberal loredie 
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bar a 
Be sealer eacicioeees Full details of = 
pian. how to get started, etc. will be sent at once. 


STOCK FOOD CO. 120 Hares St. Milwenceo, We, 
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“WRITE FOR BOOK 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
IN FULL OF O. 1. C. SWINE 


raiser of hogs should have it and know the facts 

white . Learn why O.1.C.’sare 

ogs to own, although they cost the most. 
Sachs foun Gnen pect end seamen. 

O. C. Vernon, Sec. The O.1.C. Swine Breeders’ Assa. 


Box 12, Goshen, Indiana 























RAISE BELGIAN | HARES 


a pi you raise af 2.00 each 
OR US we bay. at you ening x, Squabs 
te 









struction 
Free. A few 
a 11, Holmes Park, Mo. 


‘aim COCKERELS 
SUB 


PYFySQUAB BOOK FREE 





from Tom Barron Cham 
horns omaerse meee me me. Must make roo roo fo =$ 


oy; 180, Omaha, 
“Diaeee Imrortes Awnp “Seatoae 








Make money breeding PR squabs. 1916 demand 

big, —~ ever Squab book free, telling mone 
experierces. How to sel! by parce! post, 

to $8 ion. Start email, grow big. y women 


customers. Write today. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
614 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 
500 WHITE LEGHORNS—bred for eggs. 

Lowest prices on ~~ 8 week old pullets 
and breeding males. Weraise W 





hite Leghorns exclu- 
sively because they pay best. Hree qatobes ove prices 
and tells all about the Ferris strain. Pos 
Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Nyeteentiand, St. Bernard and Collie pups. 
Beautiful catalog Free. Edwin A Souder, Telford, Pa. 
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BUCKWHEAT AND RYE FOR HENS 

Buckwheat and rye seems a funny 
combination but it is all right when you 
come to think about it. The buckwheat 

























will not be detrimental to the rye and will | j ) : : F | 
meattshy ’ 


give a crop of seed in the fall while the 
rye will give a crop of green fo during 
the winter. Then, if you have bees, you 
will get another profit from the buckwheat. 

Sow your buckwheat and rye together 
along about the first of August. The 
buckwheat should be rather thin so it will 
not shade the rye when it is small, and 
one buckwheat plant will spread enough 
to take up a foot of space. The foliage is 
not dense and rye will grow beneath it. | 

It is not necessary to harvest the seeds 
of buckwheat. It is best, tho, to keep the 
hens off it until the crop is well set or they 
will destroy the later bloom in harvesting 
the first seeds when in the milk. If the 
first seeds ripen and drop it is no disad- 
vantage for the hens will gather them all | 
up when they are admitted. The rye gets | 
a better start also from having the ee | 





shut off during the time it is starting. 
Hens love the smal! tender shoots and will 
keep them eaten close if allowed to do so. 
They do not need them in the fall, but 
they will need all the growth the rye will 
make during winter when there is no other 
green. 

If you will provide a field of rye and 
buckwheat and will turn the hens into it 
just before it gets cold in the fall and let 
them put themselves in good condition 
for winter laying, they cannot help but 
give a good account of themselves. Feed 
some meat scraps or milk in addition to 
their regular grain ration and this extra 
green and seed, and you give them an ideal 
start. This crop of buckwheat is worth 
more than its grain value at this season. 
Then it is a splendid feed supplied without 
the cost of harvesting, and on ground that 
would not be used for anything else at this 
season. 

Rye will keep green all winter and will 
carry the hens well into the spring with a 
succulent green food so necessary to secure 
the best fertility in the eggs. One of the 


It is made like fine f 
lumber dealer. He h 


of satisfaction. 


to $3,000; “ Homelike | 


you want. 
The Curti 


“How glad I am now that 


URTIS 
WOODWORK 


**The Permanent Furniture for Your Home"* 


it gives lasting service. You buy Curtis Woodwork of your 

Each piece is trademarked —your protection and a guarantee 
Send for one of our Home-Books showing model homes as we 

think of them after 50 years spent in furnishing woodwork. 
There are three of these books: “Better Built Homes” —$800 


alows’’—the best types. Just write on the coupon which one 


1204-1304 S. Second Street 


we waited for the 
Curtis Home-Books” 


Woodwork—the interior 
of your home—is no longer 
something you must buy 
without first seeing exactly 
how it will look in place. 
Our Home-Books show you 
both the exteriors of ideal 
homes and the appearance 
of interiors finished in 


urniture and is fitted with such care that 


as a big catalog showing every design. 


iomes ’’ —$3,000 up; and “Attractive Bung- 





s Companies, Service Bureau 
Clinton, Iowa 


The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantee 
Complete Satisfaction to ita Users 
> “We're not satisfied unless you are.” | 







































































reasons why early eggs lack in fertility is 
the lack of green feed at this season. é 
If rye cannot be had, wheat will answer Stairways oa 
very well in its — but rye gives a B.A =a had dedsbanaaaaaaaAasAAZ 
heavier growth. If sown early and given a | Colonnades |__» ‘HE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 4 
good start wheat will give a good account Book cases —? 1209-1394 &. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 4 
of itself —L. H. C., Kan. Mantels or 4 
’ - 2 Window Beats > Without obligation, please semd me..............ccccsccccscessseccessesenececereeene exeeee ¢ 
peer rege Wall Panels > 4 
WARM WEATHER CARE OF POUL- Ceiling Beams Name. $ 
TRY 
Heat takes hold of poultry in much the | it ;  & wa --e TOWN cocenescnccosoosocovonseoccoasesses $ 
same way that it does with folks and | = ee re ‘ 








animals. To do their best they need a bit v 
of extra care at this season of the year. 

Of all the good things one can do for his 
hens to make them happy and comfortable 
and so induce them to lay well, nothing is 
better than to give free range. If the 
freedom of the farm cannot be permitted, 
at least fence in as big a field as possible ° 
and let the birds rode chow it at will. It struction 
means health, happiness and eggs. . 

Another fine thing for warm weather is | Solve the drainage problem. Write for 
either skimmilk or buttermilk. Some can-| free book and letters from hundreds of 
not feed this from the home dairy, especi- | farmers telling what they do with the Martin. 
ally where the milk is sold from the place, 
but often it is possible aon it by the 
canful for a small sum, and wherever this 
can be done, it is well worth a reasonable | .... Se ee a 
outlay, for it adds greatly to the egg-pro- | lies, makes levees, roads, All steel, adjustable and 
duction, as well as the growth of the | '’ver#ble for wir and an lt eee, 12 Gaye Srial. 
young birds. 

That hens suffer from the heat in the 
middle of the day unless they have a | 
chance to get under cover a part of the | 
time is very certain. Their drooping 
wings and their open mouth while trying | 
to make their daily trips about the place 
are proof enough that they are terribly 
uncomfortable. Usually they do not like 
to go into the houses for shleter if they 
can help it. Trees with good-sized tops 
and out in the open so that air may cir- 
culate freely about them, are a tired hen’'s 
idea of paradise. Fix up some open sheds | 
if vou eannot have trees.—E. L. V 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTE 


Works in any q 
kind of soil. Cuts b 
stalks—doesn’t pul! like 

other cutters. Absolutely no danger 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
larmer #ays: Loudonville, Ohio, Dec, 4, 1915 
fare at Co. The “Perfect”’ is all Fight. 








rs, Co: Doan Geri boat fe for twice w 
I wouldn't wr: wi 

eost me. Some of our corn was weedy, but the 
did the work. , Herman Fritz 

SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling al! about this 
fabor-saving machine; also Containing testimonials 
of many users. 


Send for this circular matter today. 











It will pay you to consult the experts 
in any line you may be interested in, 
who are advertisers in Successful 
Farming. Look over the ads now. 
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N the fall and late summer when we see 
I flowers around us we do not think of 
the time a few months later when there 
will be no flowers except as we have them 


growing in our windows. To have our 
windows _— during the winter we must 
prepare ahead. It is impossib le to 
have blooming flowers on afew d: Lvs notice 
unless we have a fat poe ketbook and a 
florist handy Then we never get the 
yn out of them we do if we grow 
them ourselves. More than half the 
pleasure from plants is in the growing. 
l’all bulbs offer a che ap i and convenient 
means of keeping our windows bright, and 
they have the advantage of standing a 
little frost. Paper white narcissus and 
Chinese sacred lilies can both be blooming 
by Thanksgiving if planted as soon as the 
ready to ship, and they will be 
ivailable from that time until spring. 
Hvacinths will be slower, for they have 
to be potted and put away in a dark closet 


Satistacti 


bulbs are 


for several weeks until they begin to grow. | 


Geraniums started early in the fall and 
kept growing fast with all buds picked off 
will fill the pots with roots and bloom all 
winter. Keep in pots small for the size of 
the pl unts if you would have them bloom 
freely. Give all the sunlight possible. 

Many of the annual plants from the gar- 
den can be cut back and potted for winter 
blooming and they make very satisfactory 


bloomers at no cost. Verbenas, sweet | 
alyssum, mignonette, violets, stocks, 
petunias, ageratums, vincas, dianthus 
pinks, lobelias, nicotianas, snapdragons, 


and many others will bloom well in winter 
und they are not very particular as to soil 
ind do not need petting to get them to 
grow under ordinary conditions. 

Often farmers’ wives and daughters do 
without flowers because they cannot keep 
them thru the winter without danger of 
their being frozen by some sudden change 
pl ints make it possible 
to have flowers as long as possible and if 
they do chance to get frozen there is little 
actual loss. It is discouraging to have a 
window of begonias and ferns destroyed, 
for such a collection when well grown is 
yorth many dollars, and costs several 
dollars for the little plants to start with 
Better have less fashionable plants, but 
pl ints easier to get to bloom, and plants 
that do not leave such regrets behind them 


These inexpensive 


if things go wrong. 
I knew one womarn who had kept a fine 
collection of valuable plants thru the 
a sudden change one March 
night caught them, and the loss made her 
really sick. Dearly as she loved flowers 
she would not replace them for fear she 
vuld lose them again. She would not 
have felt the loss of simple plants and they 
d have brightened her windows as 
well, and given almost as much comfort 


winter, but 


with much less care 


BULBS FOR FARM GARDENS 
It has not been so many years since the 
bulbs were little grown In the country, 
but now you see beds of tulips and hya- 
cinths everywhere Che reason for this is 
that no other class of flowers will give 
the satisfaction for the expense and trouble. 
Tulips are the most showy, and have been 
planted more generally than hyacinths 
or narcissus, 
more modest flowers, as will anyone who 
Chere are several other 


; 


grows them once. 
well wortl pl inting, 


but I like these fragrant and | 





Bulbs will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, but they will give better results in a 
loose fairly rich loam. Decaying manure 
will cause the bulbs to rot, so should not be 
used unless rotted until like dirt. Sand 
should be added if lacking. 
Unless you want to plant extensively | 
would advise using only two classes of 
tulips; the early single, and the late single, 
composed of the Darwin or cottage, or 
both. The early tulips have stems from 
eight inches to a foot in length, and the 
late tulips grow eighteen to twenty-four 
inches high. If I planted only one sort it 
would be the late singles. 
For bedding, the Dutch miniature hya- 
cinths are my preference, for the bulbs 
are cheaper, the flowers will be almost 
as fine as the full sized bulbs, and they 
will bloom in the garden several years 
longer before breaking up into bulblets. 
The varieties are the same, the miniatures 
being younger bulbs. 
There are so many different kinds of 
narcissus it is hard to choose between 
them. Poeticus and poeticus ornatus are 
fine for garden beds, and do well planted 
in low or partially shaded places and 
allowed to go wild. These are white, but 
the jonquil makes a good yellow to use 
with them, being about the same size if 
the Prmesnn Mer-wy variety is used. The 
large trumpet varieties of narcissus, both 
single and double are fine in beds, and 
| some of them can be naturalized like the 
smaller sorts above. 
The chionodoxa and grape hyacinths 
are dainty little flowers, and both look 
well in the edge of a hyacinth bed. Both 
are blue, and blue flowers are not overly 
ple antiful. 
Another bulb that has a blue among its 
colors is the Spanish iris. This is one of 
the very best garden bulbs. It has long 
stems and flowers of good substances. 
yellow, blue, and a splendid 
Very hardy and 

fine clumps, 
slightly moist 


Colors, white, 
bronze or blue and gold. 
thrifty, they soon form 
especially if they have 
location. 

October and November are the best 
months for planting these bulbs in the 
garden, and they should have plenty of 
moisture during the late fall and winter, 
for they grow their roots then, preparing 
for the spring blooming. If they are dry 


during the winter they will not give nearly 


as good flowers.—L. ZC 


TIPS OF PALM LEAVES DRYING UP 

The greatest objection to palms as 
house plants is the fact that the points of 
the leaves are apt to dry up and become 
curled or twisted, causing the plant to 
become disfigured. 


Sudden changes of temperature will 


cause the tips of palm leaves to become | 


much moisture, as 


unsightly, while too 
will do the same 


well as a very dry soil, 
thing. 
Palms do not grow rapidly, and much 
slower in winter than in summer. The 
temperature should be from sixty to 
eighty degrees and would be better if it 
did not go below seventy 9 
A moist soil, a mois\, atmosphere, and 
|even temperature will aid greatly in pro- 
ducing splendid forms of palms in the 
home. 

The living room is an ideal spot for the 


palm. Too much light is sometimes in- 
jurious, and bright sunlight is not needed 
ito insure success.—J. T. 'T. 
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ROOFING 


Siding —Ceiling—Wall Board— 
Paints—Garages Af - 
Write at once for our Bi 


Roof- 
ing Book illustrating and describ- 
ing every ene of Sheet Metal 

ing an uilding Material at 
Rock-Bottom Prices. 
ais are the largest manufac- 
turers of Iron and Stee] Roofing 
in the world. We sell direct to 
middlemen’s 
profite—and P/ Pay. a FREIGHT 
to ns station. t our low a 
prices NOW 


‘EDWARDS 


Reo Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet *wAbeols ~ = ordi- 
Dn roofs. bsolutely proof 

— the el ts. All Pines . 
and seams are water- -tight, be- 0 
cause the Edwards Patented In- ff 
terlocking Device makes them so. 
No w ng, breaking or buck- 
li ails are driven through 
holes which are covered by upper 
layer. Thie makes Dperma- |) 
nently weather-proo 


Edwards Exclusive ‘makes pod 
products 

Tightcote Process absolutely 

rust-proof. Not a pin point s: 

of steel exposed to the weat 











































Garage $69-*° and Up 
Wide variety of styles, all sizes 
of Portable f, Metal 
Garages, $69 Fn Low- 


est prices ever made. Postal 
brings Big Garage C. tree. 








Edwards Products Stand the saageceiis 

aniz est FR E E 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 


times, hammer down each time 
and you oul beable to flake off great 
es of galvanizin this 
test to Edwards ards Galvani ee acted 
Roofing—you’ll find no — 





Rock Bottom / m - nae oy 
on anufacturin 
Roofing, Sidin B06-856Pike Street 
Koctina. Ww df Cincinnati, Ohio 
board,ete. Send FREE samples 


Please 
for it.’ It’s the Freight-Paid Prices and World’s 
/ Greatest Roofing Book No. 856 


biggest offer °. 
Send coupon 
cou 
for Bex og 2", 


No, 856 





ADDRESS.......+00+ 











Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years European motorists 
have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 
miles out of their tires by “half-soling’’ 
them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their e *xample and 
are saving vay tamoent | in tire expense. 

without a cent de- 

We Shipon Approval yosoer Se cont de. 
and let you, be ths judge. Durable Treads 
double the life of your tires and are sold 
under & signed cuaranteefor 5,000 miles with- 
meture. Applied in your own garage 


out 
in thirty minutes a , 
offered to motorists in 

Special Discount o2e"%2,t2, motorists i 

ment direct from factory. A posta! will 
get full information and sample within a 
week State size oftires. Don’twait-write today . 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
ba Transportadl Bide’ Gi 

ir 

TB0SA8 Woolworth Bide” New Work. 
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It makes a difference 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

American Royal Live Stock Show— 
Kansas City, October 2-7. 

“First National’ Corn Show—St. Paul, 
Minnesota, December 11-16. 

Farmers’ National Congress—Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, October 17-20. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, [linois, 
September 15-23. 

ndiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, September, 4-8. 

International Live Stock Exposition— 
Chicago, Illinois, December 2-9. 


Interstate Live Stock Fair—Sioux City, 


Iowa, September 18-23. 


- " 
lowa State Fair—Des Moines, Iowa, | 


August 23-September 1. 

Kankakee Interstate Fair—Kankakee, 
Illinois, September 4-9. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 16-23. 

Kansas State Fair—Topeka, Kansas, 
September 11-16. 

Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Michi- 
gan, September 4-13. 

Michigan State Fair (West)—Grand 
Rapids, Wichigan, September 18-22. 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Sep- 
tember 4-9. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Missouri, 
September 23-30. 

National Dairy Show—Springfield, 
Massachusetts, October, 12-21. 

National Swine Show—Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, October 2-7. 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, September 4-9. 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Ohio, 
August 28-September 1. 

‘Oklahoma State Fair—Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, September 23-30. 

St. Louis Agricultural Fair—St. Louis, 
Missouri, October 2-7. 

South Dakota State Fair—Huron, South 
Dakota, September 11-15. 

Southwestern Dairy Show—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 18-23. 

Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, September 11-15. 

Tractor Demonstrations 

Aug. 7-11: Fremont, Nebraska. 

Aug. 14-17: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Aug. 21-25: Bloomington, Illinois. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2: Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Sept. 4-8: Madison, Wisconsin. 


FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 
Continued from page 9 


just when he needs its service to perform 
an operation upon which hinges consid- 
erable profit or joss. 

One of the important questions in con- 
nection with tractors is whether or not 
they can be depended upon to the same 
extent as horses. By experience is the 
only way that this question can be ac- 
curately answered. Let us see what the 
200 tractor owners say about it. “Fifty- 
seven percent report that their outfits 
were not out of commission a single day 
when needed during the past season. Of 
the remaining forty-three mt, the 
average number of days their tractors 
were out of commission when needed was 
seven. This average does not include the 
experience of seven men who said their 
machines were out of commission nearly 
all the time and one who said half the 
time.”’ 

The care and ability of the operator is 
an important factor in the service of any 
machine, but the above figures indicate 
that a tractor handled reasonably well 
is not likely to be out of commission a 
greater amount of time than one or more 
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_ Engineering the Telephone 


great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 

connecting the farthest points 

the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
‘the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, 
he plans, projects and directs 
his campaigns far ahead. He 
deals with the seemingly im- 
| possible — transforming ideas 
| and ideals into concrete facts. 





His problems may involve 
|doubling the capacity of a 
city's underground telephone 
system, or the building of a 
transcontinental line, or a se- 
rious war-shortage of supplies 





needed in telephone work. 





One Policy 


Whatever the difficulties, 
they must be overcome so that 
the progress of the telephone 
shall continue equal to theever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the fu- 
ture must be anticipated and 
discounted. 


In the Bell System,more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are 
constantly working on the 
complex problems of the tele- 
phone business. 


Asa result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 


every subscriber that the Bell 


System ‘is prepared for what- 
ever the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











of the horses replaced by it would be 
incapacitated by sickness or accident. 

Those who desire to obtain a copy of 
the bulletin referred to in this article can 
do so by writing the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ,and ask- 
ing for Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 719. The 
price is five cents. 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 


Harvester cuts and throws in pile on 
harvester or windrows. Man and 
Binder. Sold . Pri 

inder - 


only $22 with fodder ’ 
catalog Free showing picture of harvester. 


PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 289, Salina, Kans. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 
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| the road and not load them down so heavy that 


APPRECIATES CLEAN ADS | 

I gave two of my papers to a man here who is 
very much interested in and in favor of single tax. 
He said he would like to see more about land in the 
paper. I surely enjoy reading the letters and com- 
ments of “Our Bulletin,” and the poultry depart- 
ment. 

The cleanness of your paper and reliability of your 
advertisements is unquestioned and should be much 
appreciated, for there are few papers so clean and 
re lable — Mrs. R. or Nebr. 


A YOUNG ADMIRER 

I am a new subscriber and am very much inter- 
ested in the paper, if I am only a boy of thirteen. 
I like the whole paper, but the part I like best is 
“Our Bulletin” and the veterinary. live in town 
at the present time but expect to have a farm of my 
own when I grow older and keep up this paper too. 
—A. B. 3., Minn. 


DISAGREES ABOUT CEMENT WALK 

In the issue of 8. F. for July, I notice an article 
entitled “The Model Cement Walk.’’ There are 
two or three suggestions given in this article which 
are distinctly bad practice and are most certain, 
sooner or later, to cause dissatisfaction with the 
work. The writer says: “Mark off in blocks as 
long as the width of the walk, using a jointer. Every 
fourth joint should be cut entirely thru the concrete 
and should be at least one-half inch thick (wide).”’ 

If the walk is simply marked off in this manner 
and there is eny heaving of the long, narrow slabs, 
cracking is almost certain to result and is not likely 
to follow the marks which are practically on the 
surface. Slabs should be independent of one an- 
other and such joints should extend entirely thru 
to the sub-base, or foundation. 

In another paragraph the writer says: ‘Sprinkle 
into the surface with a plasterer's trowel, etc.” 
This is poor practice since some of these particles 
are not likely to be bonded in the concrete and the 
same results can more readily be secured by finish- 
ing the walk with a wood float, which will leave 
the right kind of a texture to the surface for secure 
foothold. 

Some of these freak notions put into practice 
seem to be all right for a time but when dissatisfac- 
tion follows, as it most certainly will some time later 
the first thing the home worker does is to blame the 
cement when all of the fault was his.—H. Colin 


Campbell. 





SPLITS THE LINE 

I read S. F. and think it isa humdinger. It does 
not hue to the line but splits the line. 

I notice articles on the question of preparedness. 
Preparedness such as morality, ingenuity, or such 
others as education gives to prepare for future days 
here and in a world to come is good, but prepared- | 
ness for war I do not agitate. 

If it is wrong for individuals to meet and duel, it 
is wrong for nationstoduel. Let us have auniversal 
peace. Did Jehovah say on Mt. Sinai “Thou 
shalt not kill, except with the hangman's noose, 
the electric chair or huge war guns?” It was, 


*Thou shalt not kill.”"—A. J., Ark 


THE TRAINMEN'’S SIDE 

I was reading an editorial in your magazine in 
regard to the threatened railroad etrike. As I am 
a subscriber, an American and also a locomotive 
fireman, I wish to impress upon you that com- 
pulsory arbitration is no good, as we have gotten 
the worst of it in every wage dispute that has been 
arbitrated. The companies will not do as they 
yromise todo. They had a compulsory arbitration | 
oe in New Zealand and they only had 10,000 to 
15,000 men on strike and they did not fine or Jail 
them as they had a right to do under the law. I 
read an article on that in the Wall Street Journal. 
It went on to say that that kind of alaw would have 
to go thru the constitution of the United States 
and it would take several years to put it thru and it 
would not hold good when it was made a law as it 
did not hold good in New Zealand and it was not 
holding goo. in Canada, so what is the use to put 
such a law thru. 

We are not asking the railroad companies to give 
us the railroads as some people would believe 
What we are asking for is an eight hour day and 
time and a half for all over time. What we mean 
by eight hours is over time after eight hours, or 
after twelve and a half miles per hour. On divisions 
one hundred miles or less, we want over time after 
eight hours and on divisions over one hundred 

les, we want time and a half for over time after 
twelve and a half miles per hour. Take a hundred 

und fifty mile division, we would not get any over 
time until after twelve hours and a two hundred 

mile division, we would not get any over time until 
after sixteen hours. The companies could cut out 
the over time without hurting the revenue very 

much. They have increased the tonnage up to 

better than 100 per cent in most cases without 

paying out anything extra for labor in handling the 

trains. They are even getting them handled for | 
leas money, as I for one, am doing three to four 








times as much work as I did three or four years ago | 
for leas money, and another thing, this big tonnage 
and big engines have hurt the shipper more than 
anybody else and they don’t know it. They will 
hold shipments as high as forty-eight to sixty hours 
or until they get the tonnage for the engine. They 
won't run the train until they have the tonnage, so 
you can see what all this delay at almost every 
division point means to a shipper. So if the rail- 
roads don't want to pay time and a half for over 
time, all they have got to do is get the trains over 





they cannot make over five or six miles per hour 
which many do. I cannot see where it is a question 
of wages that the railroads are fighting; it is the 
labor organizations. They don’t want to see us 
belong to anything, but they can belo to the 
General Managers Association. Labor has the 
same right to belong to an organization as they do. 

I don't think there are a great many people who 
know who the railroads belong to. If they would 
look on the sides of cars and engines, they could 
see a little iron plate about three by six inches that 
would tell the story. Some trust company name is 
on it. 

All we want is a square deal and no more. If the 
press was on the square with all concerned we would 
get along better. 

I believe in government ownership of all public 
utilities, such as railroads, street car lines, telephone 
and telegraph lines, water, light, electric, gas, oil 
and coallands. We would all get a square deal then 
or a whole lot nearer it than we are getting now. 

I don't think there will be any strike. I am sure 
of that, but we will have to have all we have asked 
for and we won't get very much at that.—A. L. K. 

Comment: Many southwestern railroads are 
now operated under the eight hour rule and are not 
bankrupt thereby. Eight hours of nerve racking 
strain is enough for the public safety as well as for 
the men. They ought to get their request, but not 
by a general strike which makes the innocent public 
suffer. —Editor. 


WORTH DOLLAR AN ISSUE 


Just a word please in regard to your little, great | 
big farm paper. I have n a subscriber for about 
eleven years and I think it certainly is a warm friend 
of mine. I have several copies that a nice crisp one 
dollar bill could not buy a single one, especially the 
February, March and April numbers of this year. 
They did interest me so much especially on garden- 
ing, and poultry. 

. W. Almy’s article on “Care and Feed of 
Chicks” is a good one. I know as I am following it 
out and am getting fine results with my brooder | 
chicks. There's no use wishing you success for you | 
can't help etting it with a busy paper like you 
have.—C. a Ss. fl. 





TWO “GOOD INDIANS” 


No doubt it will come as a surprise and shock to 
you, to hear that one of your most interested 
subscribers has suffered from the depredations of 
Indians, I will recount my experience. 

For some days I had noticed that something had 
been making free with my berry patch, and resolved 
to watch out for the raiders. One noon, just after 
dinner, while readi: my new 8. F., eard 
mysterious sounds and rustlings coming fronf the 
berry patch, and at once started an investigation. 

As we are not far from the boundary of the reser- 
vation of the warlike and bloodthirsty Apaches, it 
was up to me to be extremely cautious, or I might 
lose my scalp, as I suspected the sav would be 
armed to the teeth. have heard that Indians | 
will not take the scalp of a bald headed man, as 
they say it is “bad medicine.” However I was tak- 
ing no chances, and took my trusty gun along. 

The scoundrels were evidently lying low, as 
nothing could be seen of them, when i peered over 
the berry patch. Having stationed myself by a 
trail where it seemed likely the Indians would 
appear, I gave a shrill whistle. The effect was 
startling. lood curdling yells split the air, and 
the savages burst forth from the trail, with their 
gun to shoot me down. | 

I blazed away with both barrele—I mean, my | 
camera—and with lucky shots, got them both. 
Just notice the threatening attitudes and the fero- | 
cious expression on their faces. 

However, they are quite docile now, and may be 
classed among the “good Indians,” but are cer- 
tainly not the proverbial ‘‘good Indian,” who is said 
to be dead. hey know what I want when I get 





into = | slippers, after supper, and bring me my 
S. F. May it come forever.—A. Pritchard. 








ACCEPTS THE OFFER 


In your last issue under “Letters and Comments” 
one D. T. 8. Michigan, offers his paid up time 
(balance) to some one, or keep it yourself, etc. 

Now I am delinquent, thru no fault of mine, 
and I hope to pay it up soon, very soon, but if the 
gentleman doesn't care for that otherwise fairly 
good periodical, and its ‘‘senseless tommy-rot” why, 
just pass the paid up balance up to me, unless you 
want to keep it yourself, for I think, and I’m not the 
only one, that S. F. is the best and the biggest 
bargain in the literary world. Just couldn't live 
without it. It’s just as necessary to us as our three 
meals a day. I thought the “rubes” were all dead 
—maybe he’s come back—Good luck to you, Mr. 
Editor, may you live long and prosper, and when 
you get too old to personally supervise 8. F. please 
don’t forget or ovmioah appointing some one equally 
capable. It would be too bad to lose out.—Mary 
C. T., Colo. 


TORRENS SYSTEM IN WASHINGTON 


In regard to the Torrens System. A few years 
since the state of Washington passed a law to put 
the Torrens system of land transfer into effect. 

I have forty acres of logged-off land and wished 
to cut it into small two and half acre tracts for those 
who, like myself, needed occasional rest from the 
strenuous duties of a printing office, so when the 
law was passed, I began to study what could be 
done. The charges for transferring a piece of land 
under the Torrens system are reasonable enough, 
and would effect considerable saving in attorneys’ 
fees, abstracts, etc., but, there comes in a nice little 
joker. Before a piece of land can be registered in 
our state an abstract must be furnished and the 
court may depute an attorney to examine said 
abstract. The abstractors guarantee the title, so 
why the lawyer? And in Pierce County, Washing- 
<_<. in which my land lies, the fee has been fixed at 

2. 


To sub-divide a piece of land will cost surveyors’ 
fees, two or three years taxes in advance, abstract- 
or's fees, court fee of $25 in addition to the moderate 
fee charged in the law itself, and the attorney’s fees 
for doing the business. 

It doesn't look much as tho the lawyers and ab- 
stractors were going to give much away. 

A short time since a man came to see me about 
buying a few acres. He told me that some time 
ago he bought a piece of land in Washington, and 
that the advertisement promised a Torrens cer- 
tificate. He made his final payment and got an 
ordinary deed. He said he didn’t know what a 
Torrens certificate was, so I explained it to him. 

Now, a Torrens law being on the statute book, 


|} one would think the state of Washington would 


use it. It may be so, but I have never heard of 
the law officers of the state doing so, and from the 
records of some of them in the past I am not sur- 
prised.—J. R. B., Wash. 

Comment: Every attempt at simplifying or 
bettering transactions is beset with “jokers,” 
Evidently lawyers framed the Torrens law of 
Washington.—Editor. 


WOULD TREAT ALL ALIKE 


In reading Ferreted Facts, I saw an article about 
the land grant to the California & Oregon R. R. Co., 
now 8. P. R. R. Co. In the first place the grant was 
an injustice ignorantly done because then Congress 
did not know its vastness and future wealth. 
Congress cannot plead ignorance now. The section 
in the grant stating that it had to be sold to actual 
settlers at $2.50 per acre was a good one and should 


| have been enforced many years ago, or title for- 


feited. Isa company any better than an individual? 
If a homesteader now makes a homestead filing 
and does not do according to law, his claim is can- 
celled. Why not a company? Can any one give 
reasons? I am informed no cancelation has ever 
been made of land held by a big company, even if 
they used the names from tombstones to make 
filings. I would like to know how m acres held 
in the West by big companies would have been 
canceled if held by individuals that were poor. 

It is a shame for the government to give the 
8. P. R. R. Co., $2.50 an acre for all that grant land 
that had not been sold, good, indifferent, and bad. 
They should have been made to sell according to law 
as stated in the grant or the land title canceled. 
After paying for it unjustly the government intends 
to sell the standing timber thru the Secretary of the 
Interior. I su there will be no restrictions so 
that the R. R. Co., and other big companies can buy 
the timber for almost nothing and sell the lumber 
at the same old big trust price to the consumer. 
But the land is to be homesteaded. What would the 
homesteader do? He could not prove up, but he 
could starve to death. The R. R. Co., might have a 
reasonable time to remove timber and that time 
might be renewed from time to time. Then the 
government, after timber was forfeited, might buy 
it at a big premium. 

I am informed no tax has been paid on this rail- 
road grant land for fifty years. Is that right? 

Let the actual settler have his 160 acres with the 
timber so he can go to work and build a home with 
no unjust measures. May our government treat all 
alike and give no premium for robbery, so we can 
have qualiibees and respect for our government and 
love for our country.—J. W. M., Ariz. 


I think Successful Farming is a peer in its class. 
I subscribe for the leading papers and magazines 
of the country, but must say your editorials 
are more helpful and straight to the point than 
a 3 of them. 

<eep up the good work.—Joseph Moran, Mont. 
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Large “Four” to be 





Here’s The New Car—Read My Offer! 


There are certain things that you and I want in an automobile. We want a car 
that is thoroughly dependable at all times. We want a car that will go when we want it to go and 
one that will come when we want it to come. We want a car that will start when we press the starter button. We want 
a car, the cylinders of which do not carbonize quickly. We want a car that will travel over all kinds of roads—up-hill 
and down-hill. We want a car that has lasting qualities. We want a car that is easily driven. We want the entire con- 
trol system conveniently arranged. We wanta car that looks well and commands the respect of our neighbors and friends. 


Such a car is the new Overland model 85-Four. Of course, this car is equipped 
with dependable electric starter and electric lighting apparatus, one-man top, etc. The Overland 
Model 85-Four motor is larger and more powerful than those of many heavier cars. It developsfull 35 horse 
power, and does not have to be run at excessive speed to deliver its full power. 


The Price of This New Overland Car is $795 f. o. b. Toledo 


You surely would be delighted with this Overland. I could use another page and 
tell you more of the desirable features of this great car. But my space is limited. Write your name 
and address in the coupon at the bottom of this page and mail it to me, or just write me a letter or a post card, and 
I will send you a folder that will tell you all about the Overland Model 85-Four, and will also tell you in detail the 
favorable conditions of the contest in which this car is to be awarded as a Grand Prize. You can own and be driving 
this car before snowfliesif you willonly take advantageof theopportunity that is before youand make the necessary effort. 


Here Are The Names of Some of The People Who Have Received 





Edwin O. Nelson, Emmet Co., Iowa...Automobile Geo. Jung, Seward Co., Nebr.............. Piano Almeda Broyles, Mario 6. , Kans. . Shetland Pony 
Frank F. Wood, Hampshire Co., Mass..Automobile H. H. Holscher, Faulk Co.,8.D...........Piano John W. Burkhardt, Duval Co., Fla.Shetland Pony 
Jennie Mendell, Lake County, Ill.....Automobile James C. Beare, Randolph ee Piano jonnie Hale, Grady Co., Okla.,................- 
Grace Millis, Cook Co., Ill ..«++.. Automobile J. N. Boyer, Branch Co., Micm......20-% Piano tie _ Shetland P ony & Outfit 
Hilding Hedlund, Polk Co., Ww is .Automobile John T. Summers, Clay Co i Ind nee 60b600mme Eva Murphy Gree is sy Co., Nebr 

Robt. Auld, San Juan Co., Wash....Bull Tractor Albert R. Zier, Jefferson Co., Wis aces ese Shetland Pony and’ Outfit 
J. A. Kippenhan, Iowa Co., Iowa ... $500 Cash Clarence Eggebraten, Lake Co., 8. D.. Motorcycle J kK ot - "a M: rshall C Ind 

Lloyd Mathews, Ashland Co., O......$500 Cash Wm. Uthoff, Wood Co., Ohio ny a a aaah ees 

Alden B. Darnell, Pickens Co., Ga.....$250 Cash Albert L. Kriner, Dauphin Co., Pa reycle "tts": hetland Pony and Outfit 
Norman Herron Pickens Co., Ga. . 200 Cash Martin Sorbel, Brown Co., Minn... . " Motorey cle Arnold Spitzack, Leseur Co., Minn 

Paul Borchardt, Rice Co., Minn...........Piano A. E. Williams, Bucks Co., Pa........Motorcycle Shetland Pony and Outfit 
G. E. Locker, Barton Co., Mo ...Ptano Wm.J.Carran, Washington Co., R.1...Motorcycle Roy Smith, Clackamas Co., Ore Shetland Pony 
Jesse Van Osdol, Grant Co., Okla . .Piano Raymond Kallman, Will Co., Il Motorcycle Milo Guderian, Kossuth Co., lowa 

H. J. Vetter, McPherson Co., Kans. . ...Piano Ora Jones, Brown Co., Ohio..... ..Motorcycle smiges > éddane . Shetland Pony and Outfit 


>. 

You Are Sure To Be Well Paid MAI. TERS COUPON TODAY 
I have purchased this brand new car for spct cash of the Clemens Auto Co., 
of Des Moines, lowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc- 
cessful Farming for promoting theinterests of this publication. When I say 
“free’’, I mean it, because this Overland Automobile will be given to the win- 
ner in addition to a liberal cash commission or in addition to other prem- 
iums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, Tool Chests, Shot 
Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instruments, 'Bicy cles, etc. So 
you see everyone who takes part will be well paid for whatever he or she does 
nd the winner really gets more than double pay for his or her effort. This is 

differe nt from the ordinary contest. 


Extra Reward For Promptness —Act Now! 
Send coupon or write me a post card or letter for particulars, as early as possible, 
and I will five you a good start of 2,000 points to your credit towards getting the 


















This Auto Coupon Good for 2000 Points. 
E, T. MEREDITH, 72 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please give 
me credit for 2000 points toward earning the Model 85-Four 
Overland automobile; send me folder F’ving detailed de- 
scription of car with specifications; send me a copy of your 
Premium Catalog; and tell mein detail about your new plan 
whereby I may earn the Overland automobile and the many 
articles shown in your catalog. All this you are to furnish me 
absolutely without obligation or expense on my part. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 


Threshers for Dinner 





OL want te 
thresh here 
tomorrow? | 


— 





ET? TS = 





without, but a| 
you would like to 
do it, you may} 
make a simple! 





wasnt expecting : 
you till next week Fes <2 golden frosting 
But wait a min “5: = with some of the | 
ute,” and John RP fe Fae egg yolks left from | 
turned to call his ~~, ~< the cake. Take | 
bride of a few months, “Mary £ > two egg yolks, beat slightly, 


n | r © an you get 


yw anour | tn OA er 
dinner for a threshing crew ye 1 ym , coffee, 


f twer men tomorrow? 


y \orrow? AF ie’ 
It’s pretty short notice - 
Yes, John, IthinkI can,” ¢ =~ N\_7 


idd two tablespoons of strong 
- (I happen to have a 
<—. little left from breakfast), 
and stir in powdered sugar 
until it is very thick and 


Mary promptly replied, after = 4 smooth. As soon as the cake 
a rapid mental inventory of rT RASTEEN is cool, spread iteon. It will 
“stock on hand.” After ByCLA be firm enough by noon.” 
completing his threshing arrangements on 
the telephone, John returned to the porch 
of his new home, where they were enjoying 


the summer evening. Mary spoke up» 
“John, didn’t you tell me that the men do 
not stay for supper where they thresh in 
this neighborhood?” 

Why, yes, they like to quit in good time 
to do their chores at home. So we have 
made it a rule that we stop threshing at 
six o'clock and go home to supper. All 
the women around here like the plan.” 

‘Well, I should think so! That ought to 
drive away the bugbear of ‘getting ready 
for threshers You know at home we 
always had to get the men a big supper, 
too, and if they wanted to work late to 
finish, it made the work so late. Washing 
those heaps of supper dishes was always 
‘the last straw’ on threshing days.” 

Mary, thus assured of but a reasonable 
amount of work ahead, set about planning 
her first dinner for threshers in her new 
home. She started sponge that evening 
for buns, for altho she had just baked that 
day, she knew she would need more bread 
than that. She wrote out her dinner menu 
and hung it in her kitchen “‘so that I won’t 
forget anything,” shesaid. It looked some 
thing like this: 

Mashed potatoes Chicken pie and gravy 
Lima beans Pickled beets 
Cabbage salad 
Fresh buns Bread Butter 
Cider apple-butter 

Raw blackberries y Baltimore Cake 

Coffee Iced tea 

“That will be enough,” she decided. 
“I do not believe in loading Ps dinner 
table down with several kinds of meat, 
and two kinds of pie, cake, and cookies 
all at the same time, as I have seen some 
women do. Besides not being in good 
taste, it is not necessary. I want the men 
to have plenty to eat, but overfeeding 
them is as bad as to choke up their thresh- 
ing-machine with too much straw, or the 
engine with too much coal.” 

At five o'clock the next morning, Mary 
arose as usual. Having her plans well in 
mind gave her confidence that all would 
go well, if she worked in a systematic way. 

Before breakfast, she mixed the bun 
dough stiff, and set it in her fireless cooker 
to rise, where an even temperature would 
be maintained. She also heated several 
gallons of water, for the iced tea and to 
scald the chickens. 

Immediately after breakfast, she baked 
a large white cake. “I'd rather have this 
done the day before,’’ she said to John’s 
sixteen year old sister Mabel, who had 
come in response to John’s request to 
help Mary. “But it will not take me long, 
then I'll dress three chickens for the pie. 
I can do that in an hour, if you will help 
pick them. In the meantime, will you 
shell the lima beans? Then we will both 
go and pi k the berries.” 


So they busied themselves for the fore- 
noo! he buns were baked and out of 
the ven in time for the chicken pie to goin. 

\ren t u going to frost the cake? 
Mabel inquired. It really is very good 








Everythi was serv in generous 
amounts, and the men had “that satisfied 
look”’ as ‘they left the cool dining room. 

After the dishes were washed, Mary 
breathed a sigh of relief. “TI certainly am 
glad we do not need to prepare supper for 
the men now.” 

Next day would finish John’s threshing, 
and Mary planned to have a different 
menu, yet equally simple and satisfying. 
Roast beef with browned potatoes and 

gravy 

Escalloped corn Sliced tomatoes 
Nut brea White bread Butter 


Cottage cheese Currant jelly 
Apple sauce Cherry pie 
Iced tea Coftee 


Both afternoons she sent big buckets of | 
cold lemonade to the men, who : appreciated | 
her thoughtfulness. 

To John, after the threshing was com- 
pleted, she voiced her feelings enthusi- | 
astically: “This way at Cedar Flat is 
so much better than having to get up two | 
banquets daily for threshers, as I have | 
always been used to. The women in the 
home neighborhood just vied with each 
other in overloading their tables. I believe 
in ‘moderation in all things.’”’ 

In nearly every place where the hum of 
the thresher is heard in the land, are 
Marys who dread cooking for — 

The application of simplicity to the an of | 
~ community cooperation in the pl 
going home for supper, will make thresh- | 
ing time no longer days of dread to the 
housewife. Instead, those in Mary’ | 
position, which is true in a number of 
neighborhoods, really enjoy “getting up| 
4 threshing dinner.’ | 

Some recipes Mary used: 

Quick Nut Bread—2 e. bread flour, 
4 tap. powder, 1 tsp. 3 6 c. su- 
gar, 5 tbsp. at (butter and lard), 1 egg, 1 
c. sweet milk, 14 c. nut meats. Sift deen: 
gredients together, work in the fat; 
then add ground nut meats, egg and milk. 
Beat thoroly and turn into a buttered 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven forty 
minutes. Use twice the recipe for thresh- 
ing dinners. 

) ar Baltimore Cake—1 c. butter, 2 c. 
sugar, 1 c. milk, 1 tsp. flavoring, 3}¥c. | 
flour, 2 tsp. — powder, 6 egg whites. 
Use general method for butter cake. 
Cream butter and sugar, add milk and 
flour alternately. A good and quick 
method of beating to obtain a fine-grained 
cake is to beat the batter with a Dover 
egg beater. Last, fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, and turn into a buttered cake 

Bake in a slow oven 50 minutes. 
This recipe will make 24 large servings. 

Cider Apple Butter—Boil sweet cider 
down about half. Pare and cut into small 
pieces apples that will cook to pieces 
easily—Wealthy is among the best of | 
varieties. Cover with the boiled-down 
cider, and boil in the oven, where it needs | 
very little stirring, and makes a richer) 
colored product. When it begins to thick- 
en, add half as much sugar as the quantit 
of apple pulp, and a little spice, if ‘iesired. | 
Seal while hot. 
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Victrola VIII, $40 
Other styles $15 to $400 


‘THE world’s greatest 
bands parade before 


you if you have a Victrola. 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s, Vessella’s, 
.S. Marine Band and other famous 
organizations—all just as real as hear- 
ing the bands themselves. 


Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. Write to 
us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N, J. 


Victrola 
TIN 
smd 






FREE 
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Wilaontonons Cream 
freckles without injury, tae 

a pe Send 61.09 for 'a jar: if 
te woniesiel Ayah AY 
Powder, Soe box; Wilson's Fairskin tecake, 
WILSON CREAM CO., Dept. R-6, Charlestoa, S.C, ere | 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
























stores. A hosiery 
y~y that 
rang - all. oor 
territory still open. rite 
quick for terms and free samples 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 

271 Elk St. Daytoe, Ohio 


100 "RRR $3- 


Tye Rave 3 for 
100 nEneves Cee Cards, $00: 
nts 


agents. 








doz rite 
for samples & forma. Royal Bagroving ¢ Co.814-F Walnut St. Phila Pa. 


The square deal from every advertiser in 

Successful Agee is guaranteed to every 
reader of this magazine. They are reputable 
‘dealers in dependable merchandise. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON FINDING 

HAPPINESS 

“It’s sort of pitiful,” spoke, 
up Aunty Hopeful as her callers | 
were discussing Hezekiah But-| 
termore’s repeated junke tings in | 
quest of pastures green, “ how | 
some folks is never satisfie with what | 
they have, but is always expectin’ to} 
find happiness and contentment waitin’ | 
for ’em just around the next corner. To| 
my mind it’s a great art to be able to | 
live in the same surroundings year after | 
year without the sight of the same faces 
and all that growin’ irksome and tedious. 
I suppose some folks would say it was an | 
indication that one’s growin’ old, or had 
lost one’s ambition. May be so! But on 
the other hand it’s quite as likely to be 
because one’s able to find the same things 
close handy by which other folks has run 
thei ir legs off i in hope of overtakin’. 

“For one,” continued Aunty, “I’ve 
always been ‘of the opinion that the good 
Lord has placed within reach of most of 
us all that’s needful for us to have. Some- 
times it’s so near that we miss seein’ 
it just because we look right over and be- 
yond it. Most of us never think of lookin’ 
for blessings within reach of our hand, 
but we’re sure that if we had more room 
to spread around in we'd find all sorts of 
good things waitin’ to be picked up for 
the effort of doin’ so. Sometimes it seems 
to me as tho life is a good deal like this 
intensive farmin’ we’ve been reading’ 
so much about these last few years. In- 
stead of seein’ from how many acres one 
can manage to skim a crop, one sets 
about explorin’ to the utmost the pos- 
sibilities of an acre or two. From what 
folks is sayin’ it appears as tho no one 
yet has exhausted the opportunities which 
even a ie arden patch holds for the in- 
tensive farmer. Most folks, I’m told, 
don’t find what’s in their land until 
they try to work less of it. I’m not sure 
but it’s a good deal the same with findin’ 
happiness. The farther we travel lookin’ 
for it the less liable wé are to connect up 
with it. 

“T’ve seen a good deal of life, even at 
the Corners,” concluded Aunty, “and 












I’ve found that my greatest blessings 
have been those which grew the closest 
to my own door steps. Whenever I’ve 
gone looking for such things at any dis- 
tance I’ve come home empty handed. 
Anyone can go, to bed happier at night 
by not envyin’ others but by doin’ a 
little self searching of his own heart to 
take stock of what he’s really got to be 
thankful for.”—Orin Crooker. 


APPLE BUTTER WITHOUT STIR- 
RING 

There is no need of long tedious apple 

butter stirrings any more, as there is a 

method of making the very best apple 

butter at any time when apples can be 








secured which will in time take the place 
of the old method of making this old 
fashioned but delicious spread. 

Stew ten pounds of apples. Add to| 
these five pounds of either white or 
brown sugar, and a pint of pure cider | 
vinegar. Stir well together, place in a| 
stewer, and let it cook slowly in a medium | 
hot oven until the butter is as thick as 
is desired. Remove and season with 
cinnamon or other spices according to 
taste, and it is then ready for use.—J. T.T- 


TO CLEAN A STOVE 

When the kitchen stove becomes soiled 
and greasy thru accident or neglect, rub 
it thoroly with a damp cloth sprinkled 
liberally with scouring powder, rub again 
with a cloth wet with kerosene, and wash 
in the usual way. Grease and roughness 
will disappear like magic under this 
simple (astmnen.—A. M. A. 


Apple sauce strained and sweetened and 
stiffened with a little gelatine makes a 
simple and delicious dessert when served 
with whipped cream. 
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As ONE Sun Heats the Entire Earth—So 
ONE Register Heats Your Entire House 


The Caloric way is Nature’s way—most sensible, econ- 
omical and healthful. No unsightly, expensive pipes and 
flues to cause fire danger, waste heat and clutter the cellar. 
The absence of pipes prevents overheating the cellar, hence 
produce is not spoiled. Its great heat radiation will save you 


at least 35% of your fuel. 


EALoRIC 


The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


There are three reasons for this big saving. ist, The warm air reaches 
your rooms by nature’s direct method of circulation and there are no pipes to 
absorb or resist the heat. 2nd, Our double ribbed firepot and specially pat- 
ented combustion chamber produce perfect combustion, thus insuring 
thorough burning of the fuel and a much greater heating surface. 3rd, Our 

. WARM AIK specially patented triple casing, insulated with 
. a two air spaces, prevents any heat from —oe g 
ih | ns ip into the basement. This is the only successfu 
(ss J Zz pp) i i Put the Caloric Pipeless Furnace in your house 
RR. and give ita fair trial. Its successful cyenticn 
Write for Our Book Free Gan STC 
If there is no dealer at which you can PEVO 
see this furnace, we'll gladly send you > P 
with the name F™, \@ 


patented, one-register furnace and no other fur- 
nace can claim these three big features. 
aS « is guaranteed and we'll make right any defect 
= in i . in materialor workmanship. fire- 
our free illustrated 
of our nearest dealer. Write us today. 

















Sold Under Guarantee 
Hh pot is guaranteed for five years. 

























The Monitor Stove & Range Co. 
4113 Gest Street 













Get a Souvenir at Our 
Exhibit at Your State Fair 

































Get our two plan books. Send coupo 
Pictures, plans, wholesale aie. 
Show material Ready-cut to 
fit, ayy rae 
tion costs. Or in usual 
way. — eS 
uilt hundreds 
. mt times. Convenience 
Jideas for women. “Guar- 
anteed Prices”—not “Es- 
timates.” $300 up. Blue 
prints, specifications; ad- 
visory service free.Books 
show what prices include 
-—See before orderin ng. 
Gend 2 Co All FRE 


bes Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
| a fa Guaranteed or Money "Back 
i : 


6034 Case St. Davenport, lowa 
Established Half a Century 
We Ship Anywhere Wholesale 


‘Save enough to buy your lot. Three banks and 
100, 000 ¢: ustomers vouch for us. Local reference if 
d.5000 Buiiding Bargain Catalog also FREE 
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FUN ON THE FARM 
There is only one thing necessary to 
insure lots of fun on the farm and that is, | 
eople. If you have people, you can} 
lave good times, if you have the courage | 


to take the initial plunge. As soon as 
you get in, you will find that the water is 
fine. 

About the best way to start something 
on the farm in the summer time is to 
arrange for a big neighborhood picnic. | 
You will find everybody ready to help. 
If you want to, you can appoint a com-| 
mittee on program, engage & spe ~aker from 
out of the community, and have a regul- 
lation celebration, but you will have 
fully as good a time if you just meet for 
the fun of the thing. 

Any holiday would be a good time to 
be gin, for then eveybody expects to go 
somewhere anyway, ‘and you would stand 
a better chance of getting a good crowd. 
Very few farmers care much for the big 
celebrations in the larger towns; they 
like to go just for the sake of meeting 
old friends there. If it is so arranged 
that they can meet those friends at a 
picnic nearer home, they will gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity, re- 
joicing in the fact that there will be no 
side shows, fireworks, refreshment stands, 
or dance floors to cajole nickels and quar- 
ters from the pockets of hard-working 
farmers. | 

The only thing besides yeople that is 
essential to a good time like this is a 
big, old-fashioned, basket dinner, and 
you may be sure that farmers will know 
10w to provide that. Few of them will 
be able to get to the meeting place much 
before noon, so that the inar might 
properly come first, and the other stunts 
afterwards. Many of the older folks will 
not care to do much after dinner except 
visit with friends, but the young folks, | 
and those who still feel young, will want 
some amusement. 

There are few things that will give 
more real fun for the effort expended 
than base ball, and a number of funny 
combinations may be effected besides a 
regular game. A match game between 
two teams of girls is always a drawing 
ecard, as is a match game between the 
girls and the matrons who remember the 
days of their youth. About the best stunt 
that I ever say put on was a match game 
between the men and the women, com- 
pelling the men to wear long skirts. As 
a fun-maker, this has few equals. 

The old standby races are easily put 
on, also; sack races, fat men’s races, 
handicap races, peanut races, and all 
such, besides calling for little in the way 
of preparation. Swings, croquet games, 
basket ball matches, swimming and row- 
ing matches, may all be used if there is 
a suitable place for them. 
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You will not find it hard, at the close 
of the day, to induce the majority of 
those present to make the picnica perma- | 
nent affair, and to plan for regular meet- 
ings of the community as a whole. A| 
community club will doubtless be the | 
outcome, or at least, a women’s club, which 
will meet regularly all the year round. 

\ll that is needed in most loc&lities is 
some one with initiative to inaugurate 
omething; some one who is willing to 
sacrifice a little, and to receive adverse 
comments with equanimity. Will you be 
that one in your own community?— 
Bs he 
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Rubbers should never be worn for mere | 

warmth. Unlined overshoes cause the feet | 
to sweat. Fleece lined overshoes do not 
cause perspiration and they keep the feet 


wurth. 
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KEEN KUTTER goods are guaranteed by the makers. 
If they disappoint you in any way, take them 
back, and your money will be refunded. 
* ‘The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long 
Atter the PRICE /2 Forgotten. * 
f Tretecnart Keg istere! 


’ Send for Booklet 896 


If not at your Dealer’s Write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


New York 


Aug., 1916 
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KEEN KUTTER 
KNIVES 


The modern housekeeper appreciates 
for sharp knives of good 
e kitchen. 
sure way of eotte the finest quality, 
eter you ca § a knife,” a a 
opener, an ice pick, any cutlery or 
tool—simply ask for 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 











There is one 
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#4055 14 ‘ow 
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you have is that all 


3. C. SIMMONS 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City Wichita 








‘BAUER KEROSENE 


ENGINES 





UARANTEED 
life raat —i-y | _ 
p> ling, Naphiha and Motor Spirit without maki 
tra parts to put on or take 


Rode 


P See. 46. Oth port- 

_— Dendeet-tis engine soepetendin ion Unnes 
terms. 
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our offer ‘ore 
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= Upurantess nea -irrigated for $9.00 bu. and up. Best | 
Timothy. Bovet Clover and all grass seeds. gead'ee Toe | 
prices, free samples, and big Profit & Sharing Seed Guide. 
Dept. 401 43d and Robey St. 
->KINLAY 7p 
Zz 
(eS 
*s. Mo. Only school of the kind in the 
= West. Electrical, steam, gas, auto- 
2-year courses. Day and night sessions. Enroll any 
time. Call either phone, or write for information. 
See rere 
rite ry LER 
PATENT: IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books: ae 
etc. you market your invention without char 


—99 1-2°% pure. Wesave you money on Alfalfa,Clove: , 
AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED ie Git 
10th and Indiana Ave., Kansas City, 
tractor engineering. Two and 3 months, year and 
Robinson Cabinet on Co. a in18 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
Kicnenab "Gwen, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. 





FRECKLES Sintiment. Ray ana SS 


Mrs. Lotta Asselyn, 18 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The farmer who neglects to read 
the advertisements in Successful 
Farming loses many valuable oppor- 





| tunities for saving time and money. 


‘THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


—_ — Stewart 


s Handy 
Worker 


Includes a strong, vise ~ > 4 1- 2 inches, 4 inch jaw; 
p~ AU L up soi. 1; -2 in two speed drill press; 
(fyi, grinding wheel 5inches 
X linch, cantin hardie etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Iba. 
Complete cutting 50. With ityou can keep.your farm 
equipment, ———— ete. in good working order— 
save time and mone Get 
send $2.00 and pay ce when shipment arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 No. La Salle Street . Chicago, Il. 
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Pay the balance at sate dleava 4 ey 


Free Trial T Try the be new Edison jn your 
° wre ith te you without S Sauce 
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All women are invited to state their views 
or criticisms briefly on any subject they see 
fit, and we will publish as many letters each 
month as our sBace will permit. Successful 
Farming is in no way responsible for the views 
expressed herein. 


LETTERS FROM ~ CONVENTIONS AND IN- 
STITUTES 

One of the chief features of this page, I believe, 
should be letters from women who have the pleasure 
and advantage of occasionally attending a big 
conyention, a state institute, a mothers’ congress, or 
an exposition, telling us the helpful things they 
learned, for it is by no means all of us who can take 
these trips, tho more of us could possibly, if we 
would make the effort. 

Letters from those who believe in and practice 
intensive farming would also be interesting and 
instructive. The aper ought to go to at least a 
million homes, and just think if every present sub- 
scriber would get just one new subscriber this ‘ 
it would pass the million mark in a short while. 

The cover page is certainly true to life every 





time and a fitting introduction to the pleasurable 
and profitable reading inside. A gc light and 
good reading help to make a cheerful home, don't | 
you think?—Mrs. C. E., Ky 


LIKES CROCHET PATTERNS 
I would be glad if you would publish more pieces 
of nice poetry in the home department of 8. F. 
I have been much pleased with the crochet patterns 
and hope to see more of them in your paper.— 
Mrs. D., Mo. 


WOULD IMPROVE MUSIC OFFERINGS 

It seems to me that you would sell more of your 
music if you would give the grade of each instru- 
mental number, oat keys of both songs and in- 
strumental selections. A musician always likes 
to know whether or not they are suited to his or 
her needs.—Mrs. R. A., Wash. 


COVERS ARE BEST | 
Think the covers are the best ever. Wish it could 
be arrange od to put the picture of the ‘cover 
drawer” in the paper sometime. We — like 
awfully well to see him or her.—L. 8. R., | 


WOULD LIKE MORE STORIES 
I like the stories which 8. F. contains only would 
like more of them. I think that it should contain | 
five or six of these nic e, sensible stories. All of the 
aper is good, but “Squibs From a Farm Wife's 
Ne tebook” and & \yppans interest me most of all. 
—Mrs. G. H. C. 


WANTS MANUAL TRAINING WORK 
I would like to see a page of instructions on 
articles that can be made at home in the furniture | 
line, or in other words a department of manual | 
training. I am interested and am sure there are 
other women who are, also men and boys.—Mrs 
E. E. F., Wis. 


USEFUL ARTICLE DEPARTMENT 

I think an improvement would be a department | 
a fancy and useful articles for the wardrobe and 
ome, 

Many farmers take farm papers that do not have | | 
much in to interest the women folks, but not so | 
with 8. F. with its poultry, garden, flowers, fashions, 
and the most important part of all, the kitchen 
helps.—Mrs. F. W. L., Wyo 








I too, wish that we eould have some menus for 
balanced meals occasionally. Aside from this 
column, I like “Squibs From a Farm Wife's Note- 
— has and vee @ great deal of help from it.— 
Oo 8. 


Points oD 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of 
will be pt) n this department as space will per- 
mit. Address rout letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Michigan subscriber asks: “If a 
young man sees a young lady whom he 
would like to meet, how should he intro- 
duce himself?’ 

If a man is anxious to meet a certain 
girl, he must seek some mutual acquaint- 
ance and asked to be introduced. 

A Tennessee reader asks: ““W hat kinds 
and colors of flowers can a bride use and | 
how should they be worn or held?” 

The bride’s flowers should be white. | 
Bride’s roses are most generally used and 
they are worked up in combination with 
many other flowers. Lilies of the valley, 
and white ribbon or tulle, combined with 
the roses make a beautiful bouquet. The 
bride carries her bouquet on her left arm, 
handing it to the bridesmaid when she 
wishes to remove her glove for the ring 
to be placed on her finger. The bride may | 
also have her veil caught in place wit 
orange blossoms or lilies of the valley. 








= careful cE of the advertisements in each issue of Suc- 
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Make Your wh s 2. Sidi True 


Wash day the old way is a nightmare—a bugaboo 
womenfolk dream of escaping some day. In your 
home make that dream come true sew. Install a 


Swinging hevers/ble Whinger 
It is more than a good washing machine— ¢ 
it’s new, superior—a “‘servant”™ that does all the 
house work where power should be utilized. Needs 
no attention. Absolutely safe. Runs quietly— 
smoothly—cleanly. Wonderfully thorough 
in its work. 


Can Churn While You Wash 


Its engine operates on aso- 
line—ker osene or alcohol. fi hasa belt 
wheel that enablesit torun the churn 
—ice cream freezer—food chopper— 
—bone grinder—any small machine— 
while washing and wringing, if desired. 

—Send for “The Mayteg Leundry 

Manual.” It contains expert launder- 
er’sinvaluabie formulas on washing all fabrics. 


THE MAYTAG CO.., Dept.110, Newton, la. 
Branches and Warchouses in Principal Cities. 
Dealers: Maytag proposition is different, Write. 
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but nolonger. So act q as — 
ful beok Aladdin Homes.” It sho ate 4 pay — 
plans car Gescri ve room, 
yf ty fF om 3 ving building mn, eae 
Readi-Cut Houses. It yo. al chow ATA, ry 


PYICCS @axetas 
Go Up Aladdin Owners Save Big Money 


Farmer Snell writes us: “Saved $275.00 on my house and 
$120.00 on my barn.” Farmer in carina’ in a letter says: 
“Couldn't Shay my, house any other r twice as much.” 
Others say: “ to put : 4 a furnace 
bathroom.” “Aladdin material best I ever saw.” Investi- 
gate now and save money yourself on your home or 























bridging, bufld 
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fit, outside finish, inside finish. and p 
or plaster doors, windows, 
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cessful Farming is like reading a brief report of progress in 
many lines of manufacture. It is a certain way to keep 
‘abreast of the times. 
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number and size of each pattern you want ; 
our letterto Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 


dreas y 


vw 


Je 


Aug,., 1916 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly 
Let us know the correct 
Enclose price of pattern and ad- 


How to Order Patterns 0° 


S Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal sub- 
cription to Successful Farming at 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns for a 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 





Send 10c tn silver or stamps for our Up-to-date 1916-1917 Fall and Winter 


> 
Catalog Notice Catalog, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil 


dren's Pat- 


terns, as well as the latest E mbroidery Designs, also a Concise and Comprehensive Article on Dress- 
making, giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 










































1780—Ladies’ Breakfast Sack and Cap. The 
style is rather an innovation, but it is most con- 
venient and attractive. The pattern is cut in 
three sizes: Small, medium and large. Price 10cts 

9909—A Comfortable and Practical Play 
Garment—With long or short sleeve. The model 
is made with waist front and body portion in one, 
while at the back the body or trouser portions 
join to the waist. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Price 10 cents 

1801-—-Girls’ Apron and Cap. For a complete 
dreas covering, which is comfortable and easy, 
the model here shown is ideal. It closes at the 
left side, and may be finished with or without 
the band trimming. The cap is neat, and affords 
protection for the hair against dust. The pattern 
for this combination is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years Price 10 cents 

1795—A Practical and Easily Developed Out- 
fit. This combination includes a simple one piece 
dress, a comfortable underskirt or petticoat, and 
one piece drawers. The underskirt is composed 
of a long-waisted body to which a straight skirt 
is gathered. The drawers are simple, with side 


seams only. The pattern includes all three gar- 
J 


ments It is cut in five sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6) 


years. Price 10 cents 
1762—-A Practical, Comfortable Apron. The 
fulness of the sleeve is plaited or gathered under 


a tab. One could wear this model as a morning 
dress, for it furnishes a complete covering, and for 
warm weather is an ideal garment The belt 


may be omitted. The pattern is cut in three sizes: 
gall, medium and large Price 10 cents. 
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1773—A Smart Party or Best Dress—With 


1771—A Waist for General or Dressy Occa- 
sions. The frill may be omitted. The pattern is | sleeve in wrist or elbow length. It may be fin- 


cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 inches | ished with the skirt single or double, and the 
bust measure. Price 10 cents. | sleeve in wrist or elbow length. The bertha may 
1766-1765—A Splendid Suit for Sport Wear. be omitted. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 4, 
Comprising a middy blouse, cut on_new lines, and 6, 8 and 10 years. Price 10 cents. 
a smart skirt. Pattern 1766 supplies the blouse, 1798—A Comfortable and Convenient Gar- 
and 1765 the skirt. Both are cut in four sizes: 14,| ment. This style forms an ideal combination of 
16, 18 and 20 years. Two separate patterns 10 corset cover and drawers when gathered at the 
cents for each pattern. | waist and finished as illustrated. It may also 
1365—An Attractive Apron Model. This serve as an envelope chemise, and without the 
practical design is cut with a three piece circular | envelope extension it becomes a chemise in reguia- 
skirt, and a bib gathered to the belt in back and | tion style. The pattern is cut in three sizes: 
front, and made with shoulder seams and round | small, medium and large. Price 10 cents. 
neck edge. If desired the back portion of the bib 1764—Boy’s Middy Suit. This design is a 
may be omitted. The pattern is cut in three sizes: | popular style, good for wash and woolen goods. 
sizes: small, medium, and large. Price 10 cents. | ft makes a very comfortable school and play suit. 
1768—Child’s One Piece Dress—With | Blue serge with soutache braid, or white linen 
strapped plaits and with sleeve in either of two | with simple stitching for a finish would be very 
styles. The plaits could be omitted. They are | suitable. The blouse is provided with an adjustable 
stitched to position over back and front, and form | shield. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 3, 4, 5, 
little pockets in front. The body and sleeve | 6 and 8 years. Price 10 cents Fd: 
portions are cut in one. The pattern is cut in| 1778—A Simple, P lar Model. This is a 
three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. Price 10 cents. pretty style, easy to develop and nice for all 
1767—A Stylish Dress for the Little Miss— | kinds of wash materials. The sleeve may’ be in 
With two styles of sleeves. The right front is | wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in four 
shaped over the left. The skirt is straight and | sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Price 10 cents. 
plaited. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 1774—A Smart but Simple Gown. This 
and 10 years. Price 10 cts. attractive model would be nice for taffeta, in a 
1772—A Simple, Attractive Dress for Home | solid color, in stri or checks. The sleeve and 
and Porch. The sleeve may be in wrist or elbow | neck frills could be of net, tulle or lace. The 
length. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, | pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cts. ' inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 
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INFANTS CROCHETED BONNET 

This dainty and serviceable summer 
bonnet is made of silk finished crochet 
cotton. It is lined with wash silk and is 
ribbon trimmed. A piece of dainty edg- 
ing is held rather full and whipped along | 
the front edge of the hood. This may be 
omitted if desired. Ch. 6 and join to! 
form a ring. 

Ist round. Ch. 4 tr. ¢ 17 into the 
ring. Close the end of each round with 
1 sl. st. 2d round. Tr. on tr. separated 
by 2 ch. to end of round. 3d. Ch. 5, tr. 
on tr. * tr. on next tr. ch. 3 1 tr. on same 
tr. Repeat from * around. 4th. row, 
de. in each open shell to end of round. 
5th. row, 4 de. in each space separated 
by 2 ch. between groups of 4 de. to end 
of round. 6th. row, 4 de. in each space | 
with 2 ch. between groups. 7th. row * 
de. on de. 4 times, ch. 3 se. 1 in space, 
ch. 3 repeat from * to end of round. 
Sth. row, * tr. on de. 4 times making 

petal at top by taking off 2 and 2 and 
2, ch. 3, se. 1, ch. 4, sc. 1 ch. 3, repeat 
from * around. 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th. 
row, these are merely rows of 5 ch. loops. 
13th. row, same as 3d. 14th, 15th. row, 
same as 4th. 16th, 17th, 18th, row, same 
as 4th, leaving 9 groups at ends to fit 
over back of neck. 19th. row, same as 
Sth, working in de. with 2 or 3ch. between 
petals. 20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th. rows, | 
same as 9th. 25th. row, same as 3d. | 
26th, 27th, 28th, rows, same as 4th. 29th, 
30th, 3ist. rows, * tr. 5 in space, tr. 1) 
in next space. Repeat from * around. | 
The last 2 rows of treble 1 is worked in | 
top of shell in preceding row. The 31st} 
row is carried around entire edge of | 
bonnet. 

In making the front part of the bonnet | 
a few stitches must be taken and a turn 
made at the end of each row.—G. 8. 











RECIPES 

Canned Pimento Peppers—Use the 
peppers after they have turned red. Cut 
seeds out, wash thoroly. Have water 
boiling and drop into it and let them be- 
come heated thru, then carefully place 
in glass jars or cans. Pour fresh boiling 
water over them, which contains 1 tbsp. 
of vinegar to 1 qt. of water. Wrap jars 
or cans with a thick cloth and cool slowly. 
Keep jars in a dark place. 

Stuffed Pimento Salad—Cut up fine the 
whites of hard cooked eggs, cheese, dill 
pickles, nuts, celery, and grate one| 
medium sized carrot. Moisten with a 
good salad dressing. Stuff pimento with 
this mixture and place on lettuce leaf. | 

Pimento Relish—I qt. pimentos ground | 
ip, 1 qt. sweet green peppers ground, | 
2 qts. onions ground. Soak over night 
mn medium salt water. Next morning 
drain water off and wash mixture thru | 
wo fresh waters, 214 pts. apple vinegar, 
114 lb. brown sugar, 3 tbsp. whole mustard 
seed. Let this boil, then pour it over 
the pepper mixture and boil for about 
five minutes. Seal in hot jars.—H. B. 
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MAGNIFIC 
The Most Gigantic Offer Of The Century. 
You Need No Money. We Trust Vom, We Pay Freight. 


To gain a wider distribution for our strictly pure, high-grade groceries and fami! i 
a rv di " y supp! we 
mow offer ABSOLUTELY FREE, a magnificently embossed, artistically floral decorated. fall tine 


52-PC, DINNER SET for sale of 12 BOXES OF SOAP 


of extra quality and fincly perfumed, giving as premiums, with each box of 7 large cakes, Baking Powder, 
Perfume, Talcum Powd-r,Teas fom aa i 
spoons, ShearsandNeedies(as |i 

per Plan 2351) here flluscrated, 

QUALITY as wellas QUAN f. 

ITY are in this offer, as we buy 

in such large lots that weeia 

afford to give more good goods 

for less muney than any other 

concern in the entire country, 


ALL OF OUR PLANS SELL AT SIGHT. 

One pleased customer brings another and 

with our other Baking Powder, Tea, Coffee, 

Spice, Extract, Perfumeand Soap Offers, you 

will get duplicate orders and earn some of 

our many useful premiums such as Dinner 

: Sets, Toilet Sets, Linen Sets, Silverware, 

Pai! y as * Clocks,Lamps,Furniture,Graniteware, Rugs, 
\ SEED 2 : DryGoods, Wearing Apparel, in fact,anything 
issions, 


; you need. We also pay large cash comm 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


on Soap, Dinner Set and Premiums, allowing you plenty of time 
to examine, deliver and collect before ing ue one cent, 
Write at once for FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT and other things, 
If, after receiving them, you decide not to get up an order, you 
may keep everything we send you FREE of charge for the trou- 
bie in answering this adverti t Nol ded. We 
_—- you. Our methods are honest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

erence: First National Bank, Provident Bank, Postmaster. 


ma SPECIAL FREE PRESENT. 
e give a 26-Pc. Silverine Knife, Fork and Spoon S 7-Pe. 
High-Grade Granite Kitchen Set, or Elegant So-Pe, Devorated 
Toilet Set FREE of all cost or work of any kind. Simply send 
us your name and address and ask for this FREE PRESENT. 
an — give — Presents for appointing one or more Agents to work for us. 
ou advancenomoney. You have nothing to risk. Remember, theSPECIAL PREMIUM AND SAMPLE 
OUTFIT are both absolutely free. A 2-cent stamp or post card is your only expense. WRITE TUDAY. 


THE PURE FOOD CO., 839 W. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















VACATIONS 
WANTED 


F you could rescue one little child 
or one overworked mother from 
the city’s hot, glaring walls and 

pavements from which they have no 
escape except into stuffy rooms whose 
stifling air is even more oppressive than 
that of the sun-baked streets and 
roofs; and 

F you could give them an outing at the 
beach with bountiful food, rest, coolness, 
fresh air, a daily dip in the surf, shady 

porches and sandy beaches, would you not regard such a gift as well 
worth giving ? 
UCH a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thousand of these 
mothers and children are waiting for invitations to our Sea 
Breeze Summer Home. You can send as many as you will for a 
day, a week or a fortnight. 


Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week for each person, 
and direct your gift to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 


Room 200, 105 East 22nd St. New York City 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





MOTHER AS GUEST 
Mothers like surprises and little un- 
expected attentions, and there is more 
joy all around if daughters plan that some 


ad of all of 


of these shall be hers, inst: 


them being theirs. Here is just a little 
suggestion from life It - capal le of all 
sorts of variation and adaptation 


It was Saturday in er ah fall, when the 
glossy green of Nature was hinting here 
and there of the brilliant colors soon to 
come. Father was away from home and 
there were no hired men so mother and 
the girls had the day to themselves. 
Rather, the girls (Agnes, fourteen, Ber- 
nice, ten and Dorothy, eight years old) 
would have the forenoon to themselves, 
for mother and baby must drive to town 
with a can of cream and to do the week- 
end trading. They would just about get 
home by noon. 

As usual, when mother was to be gone 
during meal preparation time, the menu 
was left on a certain small bill file in the 
pantry and, somewvy, in looking this 
over, the thought came to the girls that 
they would “play” mother was a guest 
that was coming and would get dinner 
especially for her. Already the house 
looked spick and span from their united 
efforts (greatly aided by the dustless mop 
and cloths) so that they would have time 
for some little extras if they hurried. 

The dinner was gotten under way, then 
Bernice, who had some taste in drawing, 

made dainty place cards by sketching an 
artistic little Japanese water scene on 
plain white visiting cards, while Agnes 
and Dorothy set and decorated the table. 
Out in the yard they went first, for a 
bunch of tawny nasturtiums and sprays of 
five-leaf-ivy that were just beginning to 
show autumn tints, then back in the din- 
ing room, and to work. The yellow-brown 
nasturtiums with their drooping leaves, 
arranged in a soup plate, mode a low 
centerpiece and from this sprays of ivy 
trailed to each place. At mother’s plate, 
in addition, there was a shallow glass bowl 
of the nasturtiums because, as Dorothy 
said, she was the guest of honor. 

The simple, wholesome meal, to which 
had been added one of Agnes’ fruit and 
nut salads, every bit ready when mother 
drove into the yard, looked and tasted 
like a little feast, and the surprise and 
pleasure from the thoughtful attention 
was worth—well, mothers do not measure 
those things in words.—R. N. 

PROGRESSIVE. CROQUET 

Aren’t you glad that the wholesome, 
delightful game of croquet, that was one 
of mother’s joys when she was a girl, has 
again become popular thru the more or 
less regular turning of the fickle wheel 
of fashion? 

Are there not several croquet sets in 
your neighborhood and don’t you want 
to get them and the young people to- 
gether on your large, close-cut lawn, for | 
an evenmg of progressive croque t? 

Try to choose a date when none of 
you will be having harvesters or threshers, 
and a date when, barring unfavorable 
weather conditions, the moon will be 
giving good light. Add a number of 
Japanese lanterns for the extra light 


needed or, if these are not obtainable, | 
or feasible, arrange for a number of shin-| 


ing common lanterns \ few of these 
will be desirable anyway, to carry around 
to give good light when the games be- 
come close and exciting. 

At the close of a game the winning 


couple of each set moves, and partners 


are usually changed, tho you may some 
times like to know the best-playing couple’ 
rather than individual, of an evening. 

—_ suitable prizes add to the pleasure 
jand when the “tournament” is over 

progressive refreshments on the lawn 
seem to be just the thing. Small tables 
that seat four seem to be rather the nicest 
arrangement tho the cafeteria style of 
| Serving, or any plan that suits you, may 
ibe substituted. Here is a suggestive, 
three-course menu. 

If the small tables are used have the 
young people seat themselves in couples 
as they were at the end of the croquet 
games and serve the first course of dainty 
sandwiches and lemonade or fruit punch. 
This being leap year, at the tap of a bell 
the girls move forward one table and a 
light salad and wafers is then served. 
Again the bell, and the movement of 
girls. Ice cream and cake are now 
served and the evening's planned pleasure 
is over unless you want a half hour of 
music before you say good-night.—Mrs. 
F. E.R. 


MUSIC COUPON 

We are contemplating a change in the 
music coupon. In order to give our readers 
an opportunity to obtain any of the most 
up-to-date or standard music on the mar- 
ket, we are considering the plan of listing 
in this coupon pieces which sell at various 
or ranging from 5centson up. Under 

plan a much better grade of music can 
be offered and we believe we can better 
serve our patrons. Does this change 
appeal to you? 
Vocal 
ae I'l Never Forget You, brand 
oF piece. 
now Not Why. This splendid song 

is 4 by all famous singers. It can be 
femiahed in high or low keys. 

Songs of the U.S. A. This is a folder 
containing eight patriotic songs. 

True Lovers, tzsong. Can be sung as 
solo or by two voices. 

Curfew Bell. Can be used as solo or duet. 


Very famous. 
a Instrumental 


Chimes of San Zavier. Imitates chimes 
of a famous Mexican Convent. 

Baseball Waltz. This is great for girls 
and boys to play. 

Broken Promises, at bea This composi- 
tion is a plaintive bu utiful portrayal 
of a heart sad with grief 





The mek is taken from an old Italian 


boat song. 





cust MUSIC COUPON 
from all music 


You y select one to of 
from the xe list wn each copy of music to cost 
you five cents, and the order must be accom- 
panied by one coupon. Put X in front of the titles = 
you desire, write your name and address 
where indicated.” Coin or stam ia 
| payment. Wrap coins in piece of paper. 

Vocal 


| Because I Will Never Forget You. 
| I Know Not Why. 
Songs of the U.S. A. 
rue Lovers. 
Curfew Bell. 
Instrumental 

Chimes of San Zavier. 
Baseball Waltz, 
Broken Promises. 

The Song of the Gondolier 





Send to 


Address 


copies marked X in above coupon for which I 


| 
| 


|] enclose 











The Siody of the Gondolier, by E. Rosales, | 





Aug., 1916 











Put up your fruit without stirring — use a 


“Wear-Ever’”. : 


Preserving Kettle 
Fruit that ia not stisved prevents « beautiful pe 


‘ear-Ever™ of 





—— a The 
burn make * “ 
| ab pee “putung up’ 7 


Replace utensils that wear — aa , 4 






Pa... 
(or if you live in Can- 
' ada) Northern Alumi- 
ae , Ltd.,Toronto, 


Ont. 
Send prepaid,1-qt.““Wear- 
Ever drew Pan, Enclosed 
is 25e. in stamps or coin—to be 
refunded if not_satisfied. Offer 
good until September 20, 1916. 


7 BMleme. cc ceo voce eeoece 


7 Address. .... 
Shoo Plant 
THE OUsE 


Flies will not stay in a room wee 


itis grown. V m 
teste chow cud tobe the case. 




































CASH PAID FOR DRAWINGS 
Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes 
+ illustrations; students and practi- 

artists send for trial subscription 

tudent Illustrator, 3 months, 25 
oe practical instructions, advice, 
suggestions, examples and interesting 
articles on —- rene in all branches; 
$1 a year; 


Student-lilustrator tor, Deot. F 
DAISY FLY KILLER f2s2 2 hsiy vi 


flies. Neat, cican, or- 


namental, 
cheap. Leste alt 
Season. Made of 











Weship on trial. Send for 

let and Special Offer. 
SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO. 

1225 18th St. RACINE, WIS, 


STARTER for FORD CARS 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 
NOTE BOOKT St | 


se 


It never pays to be so insistent for your 
“rights” that you rob yourself of your 
priv ileg ges. 
If your meat grinder seems dull, grind 
a piece of scouring brick through it and 
see how sharp and polished it will become. 
Make your fruit ean lids clean and bright 
as new by putting them in a stone jar of 












as 

















buttermilk for a couple of days. Rinse, 
then wash off with water and a cloth. 

If you want perfectly poached eggs, 
stir a te oe of vinegar in the wate | 
in which they are to be cooked. Cook in | 
deep water, if you want the yolks to be 
covered with the whites; in shallow, if you | 
want them to spread out and be ‘un-| 
covered. 

The easiest way to seal jelly glasses: 
cut sheets of white, unglazed printing | 

paper into proper size -d squares. f: ay in a| 
saucer of milk till saturated, drain and | 
place over glasses or jars, ps ating over- | 
hi anging edges down with a wet cloth 

A eut onion should be used at once | 
or thrown away. It very quickly absorbs 
impurities and becomes unfit for food, 

Grape leaves laid between layers of 
pickled cucumbers are as good (and more 
wholesome) as alum to retain the fresh, 
green color. 

In spicing pickles be careful that no one 
flavor predominates. Proportion them so 
that the result will be a perfect blend. 

Boys and girls are not usually anxious 
to leave the farm, if they have been 
brought up to believe that work is a 

pleasure and an honor. Example and the 
square deal are the best teachers here. 

A root of horseradish, washed, scraped 
and put in the vinegar jar will keep the 
strength of the vinegar and add a pleasant, 
pungent flavor. 

When sweeping thick carpets or rugs 
always follow the weave of the pile. They 
will both wear and look much better. 

To use a war term, it takes a good many 
men to make a satisfactory encampment, 
but one woman can make a home, if she 
goes about it right. 

Almost any kind of bright wood berries, 
such as bitter sweet, wahoo, rose haws, 
etc., may be preserved for winter decora- 

tion by dippmg in melted paraffin and 
putting away in a cool place. 

If the letters on flour, sugar or salt | 
sacks are sprinkled with kerosene the night | 
before washing, a boiling in strong soap- 
suds is all that is necessary to entirely 
remove them 

Blessed be the good natured, for they | 
bless everyone around them. 

When raisins are to be seeded, first. pour 
boiling water over them 

Are there castors on your work table? 
Often it is a real convenience and saver of 
steps to roll the work table near the sink 
or stove. 

It is noticeable, isn’t it, that the really 
important people ‘do not insist on havi ing 

the most important places given them. 

The life that has a motive, something | 
definite to live and work for, is never | 
dreary. 

In baking apples leave enough of the | 
core in one end to retain the sugar and 
spice put in for flavoring. | 

Do some of the white clothes put away 
last fall look a bit yellow? Soak them | 
night in buttermilk. | 

| 
| 














| 





There is only one thing to be done with 
a bitter experience—forget it. If there is 
a lesson in it, might extract that first. 

Don’t get discourged these days when 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERY FARM 





TT ELCO-LIGHT brings city advantages 
and conveniences and comforts into 
farm life. Takes much of the drudgery 

out of farm work. Helps to keep the young 

folks at home. 


Deloo-Light is a compact electric plant—that will 
furnish 40 to 50 lights for house and barn and 
provide power for churn, cream separator, milker, 
washing machine, pump, electric fan and other 
small machines. 


It is so simple that anyone can operate it. Nothing 
to get out of order or require expert attention. 


Starts on turning of a switch and stops automatically 
when batteries are full. 








Price Complete with 
Batteries $250 


Delco-Light bas been 
. developed by the same 
<7 engineering and 
manufacturing abil- 
ity that bas made d 
Delco Cranking, 
Lighting and Igni- 


as 


4 tion for Automobiles 
otal the standard of the 
world, 
{ Write for the illustrated folder. 
+. ten 3*h : : 
ee san '\. The Domestic Engi- 


neering Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Aluminum Cooking Set 


Seven Articles for 
Daily Use 


Sent Postpaid as per Special Offer Below 

Every housewife is familiar with the 
merits of pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and is very anxious to have them. Here is 

a very practical combination roaster and 
cooker that will do the work of seven dif- 
ferent kitchen utensils, as follows: 

Ist, 6-quart Berlin Kettle; 2nd, Double Boil- 
er; 3rd, 6-quart Roaster; 4th, 6-quart Steamer; 
5th wart Casserole, 6th, 3-quart Baking 
Dish; 7th, Colander. 


M Off. Combination 4-piece Roaster. 
y CF: Cooker given postpaid for sub 
scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $3.50; 
for for $2.00 in subscriptions and $1.00 in cash additional. Subscriptions may be taken at our 










Used Like This, Quart Steamer. 











work crowds you from every side. Do 
what you can and let the rest go undone. 
Haste makes waste you know.—Mrs.F.A. 
Nisewanger. 


regular rates, which are as follows: Seven years for $1.00; Five years for 75cents; Three years 
tor 50 cents; Two years for 35 cents; One year for 25 cents. 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, 73 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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to read. 


scourge. 





5 cents a copy Hii} 
after the fly-free date, the Hessian fly can be starved. 








will soon be put on our printing presses. 
writers, artists and engravers have been working hard in spite 
of the warm weather, to give you a September magazine that 
will make you 
the left shows the book as it will appear when it reaches you. 
[ suggest that when you receive it next month, you turn to 
the index on page 3 and read the list of articles it contains. 
I’m sure you will find a score or more of them you’ll be glad 


e 


on the part of all farmers in the effort to do away with the Hessian Fly. 


Your September Number of 
Successful Farming 


Our editors, special 


”? 


sit up and take notice.” The illustration at 


On this page I’m going to mention just a few of the outstanding 
things we shall publish in Successful Farming for next month. 


Rout the Hessian Fly 


The enormous damage to wheat resulting from the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly are too well known to require comment here. 
question is how to get rid of this pest. 
In the September number of Successful Farming will appear an 
illustrated article, which will show how the Hessian fly lives in one form 
or another from year to year subsisting in turn on the stubble in the fall, 
and on the roots in the winter, hatching out in the spring to start another 
cycle of its existence. 

There will also be an illustration showing the fly-free dates for sowing fall wheatin var- 
ious sections of the United States. 


The all-important 
And we can free ourselves of the 


By sowing spring wheat early and winter wheat early 
There should be concerted action 
Various phases 


of this important subject will be touched upon in the article mentioned. 


Watch for it in the September number of Successful Farming. 


Why Wait on Hogs!! 


“What's the sense of paying a man to husk corn for ho 


when they can do it just as well and pay you for the 


privilege,” asks Mr. Secor in hisarticle, “Hogging Down Corn” which will appear in Successful Farming for Sept. 


The experiences of several farmers who have made the hogs do the work will be given in this article. 
Why not try the 


experiences are interesting—and valuable. 


These 


‘hogging down” method this fall? You can do it 


even though you have not planned for it, if your cornfield is where you can get hogs into it easily and supply 
them water and pasture or in place of ee let them eat tankage or something of the kind from self-feeders. If 


you try iton a small scale this year, 
Read Mr. Secor’s article anyway, and i 
ideas on the subject. 


Better Rural Schools 


Not long ago a canvass made by Hull House of Chicago, showed 
that 20.000 young men under the age of 25 were sleeping on damp 
floors in wretched unsanitary basements in the city of Chicago. 
Most of these young men were from the farms of our Central states 
looking for jobs in the city. Mr. Secor in an article regarding rural 
school efficiency, which will appear in the September number of 
Successful Farming, says that these men were seeking work in the 
city because, tho raised on the farm, they were not educated for 
the country. I wonder, sometimes, if we appreciate the tremendous 
part our country schools play in determining the futures of our 
children in farm homes. In this article, the principal phase of the 
subject discussed is that of consolidation of rural schools. Condi- 
tions as they are to be found in a number of consolidated schools are 
given by Mr. Secor 


you 


Dangerous Health Notions 


Many people believe that children must have certain children’s diseases—measles, 
whooping cough, chicken pox, mumps, scarlet fever—while the youngsters are small. I 
- »wn of mothers deliberately exposing their small children to some of these diseases. 
Serious permanent weaknesses are likely to follow from most of these diseases. And as the 
children grow older, they seem to be better able to combat the ravages of the disease, and 


have 


they acquire a certain protection from disease germs. 


Manthei Howe has written a splendid article on this important matter. 
appear in our September number. We earnestly hope this article will be the in- 
direct means of lightening the sufferings of a great many little tots. 


Other Good Things 


The abev 


Septeml number 


Home Department 
Music Department 


Inside News from Washington 
Squibs from a Farm Wife 
Home Amusement Page 

Page Devoted to Flowers 
Questions and Answers 

Dairy Department 

Poultry Departme nt 


Our Cartoon Page 
Our Bulletin Page 





» mentioned articles are just a few of the excellent ones that will be found in our 
er There are a great many others which will be of interest and value, 
and in addition there will be our regular departments including the following: 


Our Young Housekeepers 
Our Junior Farmers 


believe you'll plan for more of it next year. 
é. on’t agree with him, write him and give him your 


Charon’s Ferry 


This is an odd title for an article to appear in a farm magazine, 
yousay. Lagree with you. But when you read the article by Lloyd 
kenpen Jones in our Septemher number, you'll say it was entitled 
to space in this magazine. It treats of subjects that relate to the 
cause of the downfall of 100,000 American girls every year. And 
many, a great many, farm girls are among the number. In the 
words of the author, “Charon's Ferry is nothing but a sea-going 
tug, but in its bow it carries its offering to the Unknown—a stack 
of cheap little coffins that contain the bodies of unclaimed dead 
babies and children. And its destination is—the Morgue.” But 
there are many Charon’s Ferries in other forms in other cities than 
New York. Fathers, mothers, daughters—read of some of them in 
Mr. Jones’ article in September Successful Farming. 


Free Service to 
Subscribers 


During the year thousands 
of our readers avail themselves 
of the services of our Subscrib- 
ers Information Bureau. This 
department is conducted for 
the benefit of Successful Farm- 
ing subscribers. We do not 
claim that we ourselves are able to 
answer all the questions that are 
asked us and solve all the varied 

oblems that are submitted to us. 

ftentimes when the experience of 
our editors or ourspecialists does not 
enable us to give the information 
requested, we submit the matter to 
our readers, or we consult others out- 


It will 
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Veterinary Department Points on Etiquette ie te \ 
Watch for the September aumber of Successful Farming. Read it from cover to cover. — | ae Tvesine tur cd “ We a 

It will contain many things of interest and value to all in your househoid—father, ae hel - ‘Thi ai : ~— 
mother, the young folks and the children. want to help yee. ne service 18 = 
yours for the asking. The subscrip- < 

tion money you pay for Successful Ss 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING foreiaceni tare tie'erees, 

and there is no additional charge. Zz 

E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, DES MOINES, IOWA = 
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CURRENT 
CARTOONS 






































From the Ledger (Philadelphia) 
TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 
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- _ Darting in Register and Leader 
; . in Bektimere Amerienn WHAT JUST THE SIGHT OF THE DENTIST INSTRUMENTS WILL 
THE MINUTE.MAN OF 1916 SOMETIMES DO 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





At the wedding breakfast the bride- 
groom, an exceedingly bashful young man, 
was called upon to speak. Blushing to 
the roots of his hair, he rose, intending 
to say that he was no speechmaker. But, 
unfortunately placing his hand on the 
bride’s shoulder, he stammered these 
opening (and closing) words: 

“This—er—thing has been thrust upon 
me.’’—Chicago Daily News 


Principal—‘‘I don’t want to hear of 
your going automobiling with young 
Hicks any more.” 

Fair One—‘‘No, ma’am—next time you 
won't hear of it at all.’’—Tiger. 


She—‘Why has Bill such a fine open 
countenance?” 

He—‘‘Because you can see right thru 
him.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


Prof. Physics—‘“‘Now, young man what 
is a vacuum?” 

Young Man—‘Why, er-er, well, it’s in 
my head, Professor; but I can’t seem to 
think of it just now.’’—Browning’s Mag- 
azine. 


BY THE RULES OF THE GAME 





Little Mary Lou was eager to get back 
to her new doll and didn’t know there 
was going to" be any dessert. She slipped 
quietly from her chair, hoping she would 
not be observed. 

Out in the hall she met the cook with 
the ice cream, and as quietly as she had 
left it she slipped back to her accus-| 
tomed place at the table. 

“Ms ary Lou,’ 


ingly, “I thought you had finished your “Papa’s lap is bro 


dinner. It isn’t polite to come back.” 
“But I didn’t excuse myself, mother,” 


’ said her mother reprov-' to her papa’s 7, “No” she 





| Hit at [M155 


WHY THEY DIED 

A death certificate is not a matter of 
humor; but the manner in which it is 
written sometimes is. Here are a few ill 
defined causes of death taken from the 
hundreds of certificates that are mailed 
each year by local physicians to the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health: 

(A mother) “Died in infancy.’ 
_ my ent to bed feeling well, but woke up 
ae ad 
“Died suddenly at the age of 103. 
Up to this time he bid fair to reach a ripe 
old age.” 

“Do not know cause of death, but 
patient fully recovered from last illness.’’ 

“Deceased had never been fatally sick.”’ 

“Died a mere child.’ (An infant of 
one-half year.) 

“Last illness caused by chronic rheu- 
matism, but was cured before death.’’ 

“Died suddenly, nothing serious.” 

“Lung trouble.” 

“Pulmonary hemmorrhage—sudden 
death.” (Duration 4 years.) 

“Kick by horse shod on left kidney.”’ 

“Chronic disease.” 

“Exhaustion.” 

Yet there are some who assert that the 
routine of a government clerk is never 
brightened. 





The baby girl was sitting on her feet 
and the circulation stopped. Mamma tak- 
ing her up asked her if her feet were cold. 
“No,” she answered, “But, I have wheat | 
in my shoes.”’ 








A busy mother referred her little girl 
leaded 
”—T, B. T., Minn. 





Faith’s father told her mother there 


the little girl said quickly —New York | was money in turkeys. Not long, after- 


Post. 


SECRET OF SUPERIORITY 
A mountain woman says the reason 
why we-uns knows so much more than 
you-uns is because we can’t read so much. 
So we think more.—W. A. Bradley, in | 
Harper’s Magazine. 


NOT A SOOTHING EXPLANATION 

“What do you think of his nerve?’ 
exclaimed the old man, who was no- 
toriously tricky in business. ‘He called 
me a barefaced robber.” “Oh, well,”’ 
replied the man who knew him, “prob- 
ably in his excitement he didn’t notice 
your mustache.” 


Being provoked at a boy’s pranks a 
man said, “If you don’t stop that I will 
whip you.” 

“But,” said the little boy, “when I get 
big and you get little I will whip you.” 

H. E 

ALL ABOUT IT 

‘Tell me about Spain, romantic Spain.”’ 
‘‘Well,” said the motorist, “‘there are a 
few bad places as you come down the 
mountains, but in the main the roads 
are pretty good i 





Teacher—If angry with another little 
boy, what would you do?” 

Small Tommy—‘‘Sit on him and count | 
a hundred.” 


“Oh, dear,” sighed little Joe, “Papa had 
his old whishers cut off, and I suppose [| 
will have to wear them same as I do his 
old clothes.”’ | 


ward she asked her mother, “) amma, | 


where is the money in turkeys?” 

Caesar was too ambitious, but that | 
probably isn’t what is the matter with you. 
—Barnesville Enterprize. 
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THE TEACHER ENCOURAGED 

= MUSICAL TALENT 

“What musical instrument are you 
capable of playing, Charles?” asked the 
teacher. “An organ,” answered Charles. 

“What instrument do you play, Clif- 
ford?” asked the teacher. “I can play the 
piano” replied Clifford. 

“And you Willie, what instrument do 
you play? ‘Please, mum” said proud 
little Willie, “I can play a phonograph.” 
—B. E. A. 


DISTINCTION 

Mrs. Scrouch—‘Is Mrs. Gabber an in- 
teresting talker?” 

Mrs. Grouch—“Oh, yes; she don’t 
know nothing about nobody, but she 
suspects so much about everybody.’’— 
Exchange. 





TOOK ADVANTAGE OF HER 
A little girl about six years old was 
visiting friends, says the Kansas City 
| Star, and during the course of the con- 
versation one of them remarked. 
= hear you have a new little sister. 
“Yes,” answered the little girl, “just 
two weeks old.” 
| “Did you want it to be a little girl?” 
asked the friend. 
“No, I wanted it to be a boy,” she re- 
plied, “‘but it came while I was at school.” 


” 





Teacher—“Now, children, here’s an 
example in mental arithmetic. How 
|old would a person be who was born in 
1 - 

Pupil—“Please, Teacher, was it a man 
or a woman?”’—Woman’s Home Com- 
|" panion. 

LITTLE JOHNNY’S GUESS 

Little sister, who was fond of asking 
questions, asked Johnny, “Why do they 
call Captain Spearpoint a veteran?’ 
| Johnny thought for a moment and then 
answe “T guess it’s because he’s a 
horse doctor.’ . 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number, et 
it merely for you pleasure and not a contest. 
nection withthis drawing. 


ou do not need to send it to us as we are printing 
rizes are given for subscriptions, but net in con- 
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Not Many Left—Get Yours Now 


Limited Number of Dinner Sets to be Given Away on 
the Old Terms. Later May Be Impossible to Get More 


Easy for Others—Very Easy for You 


Monticello, Iowa, R. No. 4. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: The Dinner Set arrived in 
ood condition. Am well pleased with it. 
Il of the subscribers seem to like the 
paper, cards and needles. 
Mrs. Wm. Billick. 


Paxton, 8. Dak. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: The Dinner Set arrived in 
od condition. I was very pleased with it. 
like the gilt and purple design so well. 
Everybody who saw it thinks the 
dishes are just lovely; and the Din- 
ner Set was so easy to earn. 
Mae M. Koch. 
Grayson, Ky. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines,Ia. 
Gentlemen: Received the Din- 
ner Set O. K. Itis very nice, much 
better than I thought it would be. : 
The subscribers think a lot of 
Successful Farming. 
Mrs. Mary Campbell. 


Scottsburg, Ind., R. No, 2, Box 39 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia 
Gentlemen: My Dinner Set 
reached me in good shape. Many 
thanks. This is the second Dinner 
Set Learned. I wish also to thank pH 
you for the extra premiums. : 
I assure you I will always speak Ps 
a good word for Successful Teme 
and I will use every spare moment 4 
and opportunity to increase its ‘ 
tion. 


Because of the shortage of the imported material used 
in the making of the 32-piece Dinner Set we offer, and 
because of strikes at the factory, the cost of these 
China sets has raised considerably during the past few 
months. However, we still have on _, part of a car- 
load of nice Dinner Sets, all carefully packed, ready for 
shipment, and we are going to supply a set to each one 
who answers this ad and performs the small service 
requested, until the present supply is exhausted. After 
that, we will make no promises. The cost to us by that 
time may be doubled which, of course, would mean 
that the amount of service necessary to get a set would 
be doubled. It will pay you to investigate now. Act 
uickly before the Dinner Sets are all spoken for at the is 



































. 


old rate. 


Description of Dinner Sets / 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not 
begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Aus- / 4 
trian China Dinner Set I offer you. This set is taste- b 
fully decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf 
(purple and gold) design. The color scheme is ar- 
tistic and there is just enough color work to give 
the set a neat, dignified appearance. This is a first- 
class, useful and practical Dinner Set and is rapidly 
being placed in many of the best homes in our 
territory. Already I have given away several car | 
and the demand is increasing. 


The Dinner Set Contains: 


6 Dinner Plates, 6 Butter Plates, 6 Fruit or Cereal 
lates, 6 Saucers, 6 Cups, 
Meat Platter, 1 Vegetable Dish 
Dishes in al 











John 8S. Taylor. 7 
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You Can Easily Earn a Dinner Set ; 


| I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE to each person who 
Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes sends in two subscriptions within one week from the date he 


Write your name and address on the coupon below, receives the first set of needles and cards. 
mail it to me and I will at once send you aset of 10 beauti-| Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will re- 
ful post cards and a book contaiming 115 high-grade | ceive with the Dinner Set. Don’t delay. Send the coupon now 
needles of all sizes. These needles alone would retail at | or mail me a letter or post card. 
15e to 25c. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season | You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farmin This ie absolutely th ¢ liberal Di Ret off ‘Reeckite ; 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards ond on tiivtiselhnhanmianmeass : 
needles come, you can show a few of your friends your copy |" I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has ' 
of Successful Rasuies and vour set of needles and set of | more company than was expected and then you would be wiles to givea good 
cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or ex- | S15 High-Grade Neodies oon aplondlid olan eatelaly chewiies- 
tend their subscription ihovuah you, I will send them each al to you. You'll be surprised to know 
a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and Success- | —~ oe = ae ae p: Sy 2 amp a ; 
ful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t that a bar- not for sale at any price. Write your 
gain? You can’t help get subscribers with such a great | name and address in the coupon below, ; 
offer, can you? You need get only a small number of sub- mail the coupon to me at once. } 
scriptions including your own if desired, on this “easy for | 
you” plan and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 





WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE 











EXPLANATION 
DINNER SET COUPON 


You are probably wondering how I 
can make you such a liberal offer and 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa 


send you this fine Dinner Set forso small 
a favor on your part. This is the ex- 
| want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
of sample postcards, the package of needles, the picture of the dishes 


planation: I bought several carloads of 
dishes at the lowest price anyone can 
! all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. 


get for buying in immense quantities. I 
am glad to give you the benefit of my 
big bargain. By all means take advan- 
tage of this unusual opportunity before 
the supply is all gone. 

Send ¢ Coupon today. 


alii tS Sch ieee: oi E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher id 
uclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the | SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 


iple ne 
ited States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains, SF-8 
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$75 to $300 a MONTH 


Thaf’s what you can earn in business for yourself or holding down 
a steady job with short hours and rapid promotion. Here’s 
the greatest opportunity ever offered a boy or man to get in 












line for big money. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND TRACTOR BUSINES 


The Greatest Business in all the World needs you. The demand 
for capable men is far beyond the supply. Will you grasp this oppor- 
tunity? 


0 EXPERIENCE NEEDED },=vctrsixco GOOD POSITIONS OPEN HOW ">= 
NO EXPERIERGE REEDED thousands of am- gin to tell 
bitious men and boys within the past five years. They you how many fine paying positions are opening up this 
came to me without experience—without any special very month. Capable men, with the required training 
education whatever. They had the foundation needed— can't be found to fill all of these ee A vast num- 

‘ ber of my graduates are m: aking 1g money as Managers 


ambition, nothing else. You have the same—you can 
of garages and repair shops. Hundreds are earning up 


enjoy the same success thousands of others are now en- 
joying. Are you satisfied to work for small wages all to $150.00 a mont yy ey drivers, demonstrators, 
your life? I DON’T BELIEVE IT and to prove ignition experts, etc. Many more are ‘holdin respon- 


gee i ian . s . — mist sible, big paying positions with some of the largest automobile manu- 
this claim, T’ll take you in hand and ina few short weeks facturers in the country. A large number are selling automobiles, 
fit you for the best position you ever hoped to hold— acting a9 dealers, agents and factory representatives—making $300.00 
paying more than vou ever e cpected to earn. Or, I'll monthly and MORE. Remember, they all came to me without one 
show you how to start a business of your own. en eee ees San here, in the largest automobile 


YOU’RE ALL READY IN A FEW WEEKS 


You need no experience. No matter who you are—where you live—or what you are doing, I'll train you and train 
you right. When I say right, I mean exactly what I say. I have st: arted thousands of ambitious fellows on the road to 
success. My course of instruction is practical—I use no theories. That’s why it’s so easy. The Rahe System of Prac- 3 
tical Automobile and Tractor Instruction is the acknowledged standard. That’s why my graduates are so successful— : 
PRACTICAL TRAINING DID IT and will do it for you. Plenty of real experience for my students while learning. 


furnisl rything— Lats 
T OLS TO B Y, tools and all’ When sou HO BOOKS OR CHARTS USED Ia kind of 





= H. J. RAHE, President 
Rahe’s Automobile and Tractor 
Training School 





enroll in my school, I hand you a kit of tools and you training you get at Rahe’s Automobile and Tractor 

start right at the bottom. You go right through the Training School. I use no books or charts—because I 

course without delay -hecause it’s all simple s en d easy to und ~ py have proved that they are absolutely useless. You want 
he work 18 practical work--you make real repairs On Freai cars ert ae all Sart. . Sow ’ = a 

Veuve thecumh in 0 few weele Phe training is all you need—the practical training—nothing else. I'll give it to you. 





pportunities are manifold and waiting for you. 


FARM The demand for my method of practical in- 
struction requires the use of three large build- 


ings, including two of the largest and most complete ga- 
rages and repair shops in the entire West. My equip- 





ment is perfect My Tractor Farm is fully seuees 
and my students get the benefit of tractor training that 
in purpassed 
rot n number of Free Scholarships for complete instruc- 
n s Weasten, Gas and Stathonary Engineering that I am gi 
= g absolutely free to those who act promptly, in connection wit! my 
: stand i irse in automobile instruction The Tractor Business 
s is growing at a tremendous rate With this added knowledge you'll 
= ty of work to keep you busy aside from automobile an 
= . 


H. J. RAHE, President 
Rahe’s Automobile and Tractor Training School 


(Largest in the World) 


1029 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 







REMEMBER —men from every section of the 
United States, and many foreign 
countries come here to get my original practical 


method of automobile and tractor training and 
experience. 


R TE T Let me send 
you FREE 

and postpaid, my Big Catalog, 
finest ever issued, illustrated 
with Copper Engravings Moke 
showing men at work in 
my big shops—doing repair 
work of all kinds, also views 
of Tractor Testing 
Field, equipment, etc. 


SIGN COUPON RIGHT 
NOW AND MAIL TODAY 





Bi) Money, 
ne Buses 













= $50 Free Scholarship seo. Coupon 






+42 Hurry! Sond For This Big Free Book and FREE $5O Scholarship 8 
Certificate 


RAHE’S AUTO and TRACTOR TRAINING SCHOOL 


rw i C 1029 Locust Street Kansas City, Mo. 








a Send me F 


a Post Office 900e6eesber 


REE your new catalog also FREE 8CHOLARSHIP CERTIFICATE. 


I; one 5n.c0eeeds 0 btbandescdkeédcentsoeéensedensebhabonsoussieee : 
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